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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


J ee appointment of Mr. Cooper as Collector of the Port of 

Philadelphia was announced on Tuesday, justifying the pre- 
vision of THE AMERICAN that the matter had been settled in 
favor of the political powers, and against the recommendations of 
the citizens’ movement, and that while there might be some delay 
the result wouldso appear. We offer elsewhere some comment on 
the appointment, and the relation it bears to State and national 
affairs. 

On Tuesday, also, it was announced that Professor T. C. Men- 
denhall, of Indiana, had been appointed Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. This disappoints the hopes of those 
who had urged the promotion of one of the most experienced of- 
ficers of the Survey, Mr. R. Meade Bache, of this city. It remains 
to be seen how efficient and judicious a chief Professor Menden- 
hall will make. He has had some practical training in the direc- 
tion of the Coast Survey’s work, though not precisely in its line. 

Other than this there have been no appointments of import- 
ance. It is said that in some quarters the “ boys ” think the places 
are not being dealt out fast enough to satisfy those of them who 
are very hungry and very thirsty, but it is certain that there con- 
tinues to be a sense of disappointment among thoughtful people at 
the extent to which the politician influences have prevailed, and at 
the want of a definite and consistent policy of improvement in the 
appointing methods. 





THE weather was not favorable to an appropriate observance 
of the Fourth this year, and many of our fellow citizens lost most 
of the good of a holiday through the generally wet weather. As 
usual, the most notable celebration was at Woodstock, in Connec- 
ticut, where Mr. Bowen of The Independent, gathered his friends 
from all parts of the country to hear addresses by distinguished 
men. Senator Hiscock and Mr. Reed of Maine were the prin- 
cipal orators of the day, although President Harrison was present 
and made a brief address. Mr. Hiscock took up the theme sug- 
gested by Bishop Potter’s Centennial sermon, contrasting the 
public life and morality of the age of Washington with those of 
our own times. In his view the Americans of a century ago were 
engaged in a hard struggle for existence against unfavorable ma- 
terial conditions and Indian hostility. It was marvelous that they 
did so well; but when we test their morality by their treatment 
of inferior races, notably the African, we are freed from the temp- 
tation to idolize them at the expense of history. ‘‘ They built a 
republic upon a crime against a foreign race and theirown.” With 
this he contrasted the sacrifices made seventy years later to get 
rid of the iniquity they had tolerated, not as a necessity, but as a 
right and desirable thing. He did not deny the serious evils of 
our public life, but thought these grew out of general moral defects 
of the people, and looked for a remedy in the moral uplifting of 
the country. Here we think he missed the mark. There has 
been a great moral uplifting of the people during the past cen- 
tury. The American people of to-day are more temperate, honest, 
chaste, and reverent than they were a century ago. But while 
there has been an advance in the morals of public life also, this 
has not kept pace with the general progress, so that to-day we are 
conscious of a moral gulf between politics and the rest of our 
national life, which did not exist in 1789. It is this which has 
fostered the delusion that public life has retrograded. 





MR. REED discussed the situation of the Republican party in 
view of its recent victory and the approaching session of Congress. 
He began by quoting Wellington: ‘‘ There is only one thing more 
demoralizing than defeat, and that is victory.” We think obser- 
vation as well as memory must have suggested that quotation. It 








is undeniable that the party has not increased in unity and coher- 
ency since General Harrison became President. The very bestowal 
of patronage, which is supposed to strengthen a party, really has 
an opposite effect. An English statesman is said to have re- 
marked that for every place he gave away he made three ene- 
mies and one ingrate. We won the elections of last November 
without the offices ; shall we elect the next Congress with their 
aid? It is very doubtful, and the lack of confidence evinced in 
business circles by the depression of the last three months proba- 
bly indicates an uneasy feeling that nothing has been settled, and 
that the Tariff will have to be fought for as hard as ever in 1890 
and 1892. 

Mr. Reed especially pleaded for moral support against the 
practice of filibustering in the coming session of the House. As 
the probabilities point to him as the Speaker, this no doubt is an 
indication of the kind of struggle he expects. But what can the 
public do when the organs of the minority applaud obstruction, 
and the obstructionists are rewarded instead of being punished by 
their own party. Nearly every Democratic newspaper applauds 
Mr. Randall’s claim that all the facilities for filibustering which 
exist under the present Rules of the House are to continue in 
force until he and his friends agree to their repeal. 





DuRING the last political campaign lying statistics were cir- 
culated, which represented the Western farmers as hopelessly 
bankrupt under the Protective policy. It was alleged that the 
mortgages on the farms of Illinois alone aggregated $620,000,000 ; 
and that those of Ohio, Michigan,and other States were equally 
burdened. Since that time there have been official investigations 
as to the total of registered mortgages, and in Lilinois it is found to 
amount to $123,738,098, of which fully one-fifth is the balance of 
purchase money secured by mortgage. So in other States, it is 
shown that the total of these mortgages, so far from eating up the 
value of the farms, is only a fraction of that value. And as Mr. 
Edward Atkinson has shown, there has been a heavy reduction of 
interest, so that instead of ten per cent. the farmers now pay little 
over six or seven. This is because the Protectionist policy has 
kept the money of the nation at home, and even has added by im- 
portation of gold to the natural increase from the product of our 
mines, while the payment of the debt has set free money invested 
in that for investment in mortgages and other securities. 

To replace this exploded figment Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, 
in an address delivered in Portland, Oregon, asserted that it could 
be demonstrated by statistics which are undisputed that some hun- 
dred thousand people accumulate three-fifths of all the wealth 
which is saved annually in this country, and that in thirty years 
these hundred thousand might become possessed of three-fifths of 
the wealth of the American nation. Everybody knows that there 
are no such statistics in existence, and that Mr. Jim Fisk’s former 
attorney is cooking up his case as distinctly as in his old applica- 
tions to Judges Barnard and Cardoza on behalf of the Erie Rail- 
road management. Nobody knows the worth of Mr. Shearman’s 
allegations better than does the New York Times, yet just as it 
published the false statistics about Western mortgages last year, 
so now it jumps at this new statistical falsehood and makes it a 
text for a sermon on “ the Perils of Plutocracy,” whose gist is that 
the Tariff is an abuse of the power of taxation to build up the 
wealth of the few. The biggest and most objectionable plutocrats 
in America are railroad men such as Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. Cal- 
vin Brice, and coal-oil and sugar monopolists like Senator Payne 
and Mr. Havemeyer. That the Tariff has done nothing for them 
is shown by their hearty support of the Free Trade policy and its 
candidates last year. 
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In truth, as Mr. Atkinson has shown, America is the country 
of rapid and equable distribution of wealth, if there be any such 
on this globe. Nowhere does the great economic law of equaliza- 
tion find freer scope. Mr. Atkinson, as a Free Trader, would not 
admit that the Tariff, as we claim, is eminently helpful to this ; 
but he does not find that it prevents it. 





In 1845 there was repealed the law which gave English land- 
owners the right to the home market for cereals, and this brought 
America into the area to which England looked for its bread- 
stuffs. At once there was a movement among the British land- 
owners to secure control of the best lands of this new wheat-re- 
gion, and, with the help of American land-speculators like Gen. 
Lewis Cass, they began to buy up the great wheat-belt which runs 
in a northwesterly direction across the Mississippi from Illinois to 
the Dakotas. It was the Homestead Law which put an end to 
this operation, and a large part of these British purchases were 
sold for taxes. 

Now that America declines to continue her dependence upon 
Great Britain for various sorts of manufactured goods and other 
supplies, there is a similar movement on the part of English cap- 
italists to renew their monopoly under new conditions by buying 
out the American producers and consolidating production in 
Trusts. It has been begun with the breweries and the salt-works 
of this country, but this probably is only a first indication of what 
we may expect in other quarters, There is talk of similar ar- 
rangements as regards steel rails and other necessary articles, 
whose production in England is centralized under an effective con- 
trol. The question of permitting or forbidding Trusts in this 
country is no longer one of domestic significance. It has reached 
international proportions, and must be considered with due regard 
to its magnitude. 





ENAMELLED bricks are needed for the new Library of Con- 
gress in large quantities, and the officials controlling the outlay 
for this purpose have given the contract to an English firm, pass- 
ing by the Philadelphians who make the article. We are invited 
by the Free Traders to visit on this transaction the censure with 
which the employment of an English steamer to dredge New 
York harbor and the purchase of English blankets by the Demo- 
cratic Secretary of War was visited in Mr. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion. There are very clear principles which govern the case. If 
the duty on glazed bricks is fully sufficient to enable their manu- 
facture in America, and the Philadelphians allowed their English 
rivals to underbid them, it is their own fault. The purchase of 
blankets, we understand, was made without any opportunity for 
bidding from American competitors, The employment of the 
British steamer certainly was not after any competition had been 
invited, and it was in a branch of industry for which our govern- 
ment does nothing in its legislation. When the American makers 
of tiles tried to push up the prices for one of the new buildings at 
Washington by a combination, we justified the act of the officials 
who purchased tiles in England instead. 

The principle of Protection to home industry debars neither 
the nation nor any individual Protectionist from buying articles 
of foreign make. Horace Greeley defended Protection on paper, 
yet bought of English mills, and with entire consistency, as he 
claimed, since he paid the duty on his imported paper without 
grumbling and would have opposed its repeal. As the paper- 
making business then stood, he must buy that paper if he was to 
compete with his rivals in the newspaper business. He would 
have been glad to see the times we have reached, when American 
paper of this kind is so good and so cheap that are we making it 
for export, and import none. 





THE prize-fight between two professional ruffians in the State 
of Mississippi, would have been no more than a local and personal 
disgrace, if it had not been for the conduct of newspapers in other 
parts of the country in giving the affair publicity in all its most 





offensive details. When a newspaper gives nearly a broadside to 
these, and then talks on its editorial page of ‘‘The Disgrace of 
Mississippi,” we are reminded of an old saying about Satan re- 
proving sin. It shows that the brute sub-stratum is not extinct 
in us, that such reports should be tolerated at all. 





THE affairs and doings of the white people of the Southern 
States having been removed beyond the cognizance and criticism 
of ordinary mortals, we have hesitated to say anything of the 
verdict which set at liberty Dr. McDow, the murderer of Captain 
Dawson, in Charleston. But since the clergy of Charleston have 
taken up the matter for reprobation, and in the right spirit, we 
presume that even Northerners may have and express an opinion. 
Of course, no community is to be condemned for the acts of twelve 
men, who may not be fair representatives of its moral character. 
It was not the verdict of acquittal, but the ovation which followed, 
both in the court-room and in society, which was disgraceful. Dr. 
McDow was welcomed asa brave and honorable man, who had 
shed blood in defense of his honor. 

Yet he had shot his victim in the back, and there was no evi- 
dence except his own word that he had even been threatened 
with dishonorable chastisement. And after the deed had been 
done he had not faced the consequences like a man, but had tried 
to hide the corpse from human sight. Whatever quarrel there 
was had grown out of Captain Dawson’s effort to shield a ser- 
vant in his employ from the advances of a notorious and con- 
fessed profligate. There was not a circumstance connected with 
the rourder which was not revolting, and the verdict should have 
been received with silence and sorrow, instead of public applause. 
The man who killed such a man under such circumstances should 
have been driven from society like a Cain, instead of finding his 
former patients and friends flocking around him with congratula- 
tions on his escape. No doubt Nicodemus goes about Charleston 
with the whispered assurance that “the best people, sir,” entirely 
disapprove of all this. But thus far only the handful of city 
clergy of all Protestant denominations have had the manliness to 
speak out. 





MICHIGAN is to have a drastic law against combinations to 
put up or keep up the price of commodities, whatever the nature 
of the combination. The bill passed the lower house without 
much resistance, but when it reached the Senate it was suggested 
that it applied just as much to farmers’ associations and trades’ 
unions as to pools and trusts organized by manufacturers. There- 
upon it was so amended as to exclude expressly those two forms 
of combination. Is this just? Is the manufacturer, the miner, 
the salt-maker, to buy his labor and raw materials in a close 
market, and then be compelled to sell his product in an open 
market? Manifestly whatever legislation is had to suppress or 
restrain or regulate combinations against competition must ap- 
ply equally to all kinds of combinations for that purpose. Nolaw 
will stand which includes one class of producers and exempts the 
others. If all such combinations are to be forbidden, then the 
trades’ union must be forbidden as the first in point of both time 
and importance. 

Neither can any American State afford to enact heroic rem- 
edies against combinations, when it has no assurance that this 
legislation will be copied by its sister commonwealths. Michigan, 
like Pennsylvania, might go very far in this direction without los- 
ing its present industries, as these are based on its natural sup- 
ply of iron and copper-ores, lumber, and salt. But even these 
States would be driving into more lenient ones those industries 
for which they possess no monopoly of the supply of materials. 
And nothing can be more foolish than for an American State to 
drive out industries by tax laws or any other kind of legislation. 





IT is announced that the Catholic Prayer-Book, authorized by 
the last Baltimore Council, is nearly ready for publication. Its 
appearance will be greeted with much interest for many reasons. 
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One of these is its departure from the past traditions of the Church, 
which never has given any general official sanction to manuals of 
devotion in any language but Latin. As a consequence there has 
been a great variety of such manuals in popular use, each with the 
sanction of some bishop or bishops ; and a score of such might be 
in use in the same congregation at the same time. The same is 
true of the English version of the Bible made for Catholics, as this 
never has had any such general authorization as Pius IX. gave to 
the German version of Father Allioli. Only here and there a 
bishop has authorized some particular edition of the Douay ver- 
sion for the use of such of his flock as he thought proper to have 
it; but this was both local and temporal, since it ceased with his 
death or removal. 

The new Prayer-Book will not be a Book of Common Prayer, 
as it will be in one language, while the worship of the Mass or Ves- 
pers will be celebrated in another. But it will conform as closely 
as possible to the service of the Missal and the Vesperal, and the 
missing link willbe furnished by those acts of a symbolical char- 
acter by which the priest indicates to the laity what part of the 
service he has reached. Some German bishops, notably Wessen- 
berg of Constance, have made the effort to have the services said 
in the vernacular, but always without permanent success. 

It will be interesting to see which school of devotion in the 
Church is to have the upper hand in the new Prayer-Book. In 
the matter of devotion to the Virgin and the practice of certain 
special devotions, there is a great difference among the manuals 
now in use. The new book must do much to determine the devo- 
tional and theological attitude of the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country. 





OuR government has negotiated a new treaty with Japan, 
which, in the matter of abandoning the claim to exercise extra 
territorial jurisdiction, is a distinct advance upon that negotiated 
ten years ago. We agree that our citizens shall be held answer- 
able in Japanese courts for offenses against the laws of the Mikado’s 
government, and in return for this we are to receive much larger 
concessions as regards commercial access to the ports of the 
country. At the same time guarantees are given that the admin- 
istration of the laws shall be in accordance with the spirit of civ- 
ilization. And we repeat also the acknowledgment of the 
entire right of Japan to control her own fiscal legislation in 
the matter of duties on imports, and Japan promises that we shall 
not be required to pay higher duties than are collected from 
European importers. This slightly changes the form of the agree- 
ment made by Mr. Evarts, and that for the better ; but it does not 
change the substance of it. The infamous treaties, forbidding 
Japan to levy any but the most insignificant duties on imports, 
are to continue in force for us as for others, until England can be 
persuaded to treat Japan iu accordance with the principles of 
Christian civilization. It would have been better for us to have 
gone still farther, and accepted such a tariffas Japan chooses to 
enact, and trusted to the influence of the Mikado’s government 
with the people to save us from loss. The power of the boycott is 
the last resource of a government situated as is that of Japan ; and 
a boycott established by the wish of a ruler in the Mikado’s posi- 
tion would be irresistible. 





THE union of the Reformed Presbyterian Churches in Japan 
has constituted the largest body of native Christians in the Em- 
pire and that which exerts the greatest weight on public opinion 
by reason of the ability of its American and European missiona- 
ries. If the Congregationalist churches could see their way to 
joining the body, it would contain three-fourths of the native 
Christians of the country. To accomplish such a union the Pres- 
byterians have gone a long way in concessions to the principle of 
independency of the churches; but at the last meeting of the Con- 
gregational Conference further concessions were demanded, which 
probably will put an end to the proposal. In fact the proposal to 
approach the Presbyterian system of administration developed an 
extreme jealousy of the rights of the local churches among the 








younger men, and ground was taken much more extreme than 
that occupied by the churches of the same order in America. It 
seems not impossible that the outcome of this will be a division 
among the Congregationalists themselves, and the union of a part 
with the Presbyterians on a basis much less Congregational than 
might have been secured by united action. 





FRANCE is justly impatient with England for its continued 
and dateless occupation of Egypt, and welcomes the opportunity 
to throw an obstacle in the way of the English administration of 
the country by refusing to assent to the conversion of the Egyp- 
tian debt. There can be no other motive for the refusal, although 
of course the holders of the Egyptian bonds on both sides of the 
British Channel will profit by it, and the people of Egypt will 
suffer in the same measure. At the same time it must be admitted 
that France has a substantial grievance against Great Britain in 
the matter. She has been deprived of all the advantages which 
might accrue to her as a nation in Eastern matters from her hav- 
ing constructed the Suez Canal. England has taken possession 
of that of course along with the rest of the country, and declines 
to assign any date at which she will cease to hold it. It was quite 
as much this as her desire to enable the Shylocks of the bourses 
to exact their cent-per-cent of Egypt, which furnished the motive 
to the attack on the nationalist party in Egypt; and probably 
nothing was ever more welcome to England than France’s refusal 
to join in that movement. Could the French government have 
foreseen what was to come of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
they either would have interposed to prevent that barbarity, or 
they would have taken their full share init. It is notable that 
England never hints at a joint-occupation of the country as the 
best reconciliation of rival claims. 





THE scandals of the British Turf were well aired before the 
Arbitration Court constituted by mutual consent of Sir George 
Chetwynd and Lord Durham as a substitute for a law-suit for 
libel. The most interesting witness was the jockey Wood, who 
was required to bring his bank-book into court and account for 
his receipts. There were eight thousand pounds in excess of his 
fees as a jockey and his interest on investments, for which he 
failed to give an explanation, although he spoke very jauntily of 
“presents”? and the way in which the amount rolled up. It was 
shown that that year he had received five hundred pounds from 
the owner of a horse which had beaten the one he rode; and he 
admitted giving and receiving “ presents” from other jockeys in 
consideration of winning or losing. It was in evidence also that 
his relations with the lessee of the stables he owned were of the 
most dubious character. In fine Mr. Wood is an accomplished 
black-leg, and Sir George Chetwynd has to take the odium which 
attaches to his undenied intimacy with such a rascal, and his 
championship of him in the newspapers. It is not surprising that 
the verdict was in Lord Durham’s favor, and that Sir George has 
had to resign his place in the Jockey Club, although the Stewards 
of the Club try to break the force of his fall by dissociating him 
from the untitled scoundel who did his dirty work for a considera- 
tion. But racing is so worm-eaten with rascality of this kind, 
especially in England, that it may lose favor, just as did the prize- 
ring, and for the same reasons. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


New Yorx. 

HE western situation, the trunk line rate trouble, and the real- 
izing sales by large operators, were too much for the market. 

The three things combined gave the bears a chance to hammer 
prices, which they improved to the fullest extent. There was 
something like a slaughter of the crowd of small bulls, who had 
loaded up as their kind always do, just about the top. The 
granger stocks were persistently attacked, and yielded easily, but 
on Wednesday afternoon the bears had a little scare, for ru- 
mors came from Chicago that a way had been found to settle the 
troubles of the roads between Chicago and St. Paul by buying that 
chronic disturber of rates, the Chicago, Burlington and Northern, 
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This road was built by people connected with the C. B. & Q., and 
that company has an arrangement with it by which it pays a cer- 
tain sum per year and receives from the C. B. & N. its first mort- 
gage bonds to a like value. It also holds in its treasury 30 per 
cent. of the C. B. & N. stock. The remainder is scattered. With 
this road got out of the way as a rate disturber, and safe under 
the wing of the other roads, the situation as respects rates be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul would be much simplified, and good 
progress made towards that arrangement of all the western roads 
into three great systems, which sometime in the future will un- 
doubtedly be effected. 

While the gravity of the western troubles has undoubtedly 
been exaggerated, yet there is enongh in the situation to make 
managers apprehensive, and stockholders also. For example, the 
low “commodity tariff” just put into effect between St. Paul and 
Chicago for through business, has started up the Iowa authorities. 
They have been comparing the new*rates with those enforced in 
the famous “ Iowa distance tariff,” which the roads fought so long 
in the courts, and which they still hope to get abrogated or modi- 
fied. It is shown now that the Iowa rates as prescribed by the 
State authorities are actually considerably higher than those vol- 
untarily adopted by the roads in the “commodity tariff.” By 
their own action, it is argued, the railroad managers have cut 
themselves off from making objection to the Iowa tariff on the 
score of its being unreasonably low, which was their main conten- 
tion in court. ‘There is force in this argument. Much feeling was 
excited among eastern holders of railroad securities by the en- 
forcement of the State tariff by the Iowa Commissioners, who 
were declared to be ruining the property of investors; yet here 
we have the managers of the roads themselves doing more than 
the State authorities did in the line of the alleged ruinous reduc- 
tions. But notwithstanding these reductions, the earnings of the 
St. Paul company are increasing weekly over last year’s, and those 
of the ©. B. & Q. the same. This might seem a sufficient an- 
swer to the allegations of the bears that the roads are on the way 
to ruin, but the reply is always ready that it is not what they are 
doing now, but what they will do when this, that, or the other re- 
duction has been made. 

The settlement, temporary or permanent, as it may be, of the 
trouble between St. Paul and Chicago, leaves still unadjusted the 
disturbances made by the Chicago & Alton road in the southwest. 
This is really a grave matter, and as several sales of Alton stock 
within the past week have been made at falling prices, it is plain 
that some investors at least are taking alarm and getting out. 
Chicago & Alton common stock is only about $14,000,000 in 
amount, and it has for years paid 10 per cent. dividends, latterly 
coming down to 8. It is purely an investment stock, and it was 
rare that a transaction in it was recorded on the stock tape. They 
are seen more frequently now, and will probably become still more 
frequent as the stock gets shaken out of investors’ tin boxes, for 
it is sure that the road has seen the best days it will have fora 
long time to come. It is practically “ bottled up” at Kansas City, 
beyond which it has no lines. It used to get a heavy business 
from the Atchison at that point, but the Atchison has now its own 
Chicago line and the Chicago & Alton has lost all the Atchison 
business. It was at one time proposed to buy the Alton for the 
Atchison, but unfortunately for both companies, the parties in 
interest could not agree upon a price. The consequence was the 
Atchison went on and built at enormous expense its Chicago line, 
while the Alton remains to be a competitor, and is losing monthly 
the once valuable business in had. Had the Alton become the 
Chicago division of the Atchison system, neither of the companies 
would have been in the bad position they are. 

The Rock Island has extended its lines beyond Kansas City, 
at a very heavy cost to itself; and by this has further reduced the 
business the Alton once had. This has prompted the latter tode- 
mand that it be allowed a share of the business which its competi- 
tors are doing, and it withdrew from the Inter-State Association so 
as to be in a better position to take it—if it could. The Rock Is- 
land absolutely refused to divide, and declared its readiness to 
meet any rate from Kansas City which the Alton might make in 
its efforts to secure traffic. There can be little question about the 
justice of the Rock Island’s position. The only value its western 
lines have for it is as feeders to the main stem, which has now to 
support them, for they are not self sustaining and will not be for 
some years. The Rock Island company might agree to the Alton’s 
demand if the latter would pay a proportionate part of the inter- 
est on the bonds of the new lines, but not otherwise. The Alton 
has not been drained to build expensive protective extensions, and 
while it has saved the money which it would have had to put into 
them, it will have to accept the consequences in ultimate loss 

of business. The days when this road can continue to pay eight 


per cent. on its stock seem numbered, and it is apparently the 
consciousness of this which makes its managers take such extreme 
action to save themselves. 





Atchison stock continues heavy, but nothing new has devel- 
oped in respect to the company. Missouri Pacific stock is also 
quite weak in the market, but there is little significance in this, 
beyond the evidence that Mr. Gould is not a bull. His stocks 
have done nothing to help the recent advance in the market. 
They have been dull when the rest of the list was active and 
strong, and when the market reached top lately and turned, they 
were among the first to sag ; but there has been no sudden break 
in the quotations for any of them, as there was in Atchison stock. 

The trunk line stocks became weak when the Baltimore & 
Ohio announced that it should reduce the eastbound rates on 
grain from 25 to 20 cents per 100 lbs., and the other lines followed. 
They became strong again, through shorts covering, as well as 
from buying for the long account, when it became known that the 
meeting of the trunk line managers on Wednesday would adjust 
the matter. It is of comparatively little moment, for all the rail- 
lines from Chicago to the seaboard are carrying very little grain 
at this season. The water ways take the bulk of it. 

Public enthusiasm for the industrial stocks has been consider- 
ably dampened by the wild fluctuations in the price of sugar stock, 
followed by slow decline, which was assisted both by the adverse 
decision of the State courts in the matter of the North River Re- 
fineries Company, one of the trust concerns upon which the test 
case was made on the illegality or otherwise of the trusts. The court 
court holds that they are illegal, and the Receiver appointed to hold 
the property is continued in possession ; but pending the final de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals, he can do nothing but hold on. The 
trust can probably get along without worrying much on this, but 
unless the “insiders ” take better care of their stock in the mar- 
ket, and by keeping the proper orders on the floor prevent both 
the violent jumps and sudden breaks which have characterized its 
movements, they will find but a very restricted market for it. 
The ordinary margin of 10 per cent. is quite inadequate to protect 
the broker when a stock is liable to fall seven and eight points in 
as many minutes with no apparent cause for it. The stock, if 
properly cared for, will in time take care of itself, as any of the 
regular trading stocks do, but it is too young nowto do so. Lead 
trust has not recovered from the depressing effect of the large 
sales of stock by those who accumulated their lines fully ten 
points below the figure at which they were able to float out. 
There will be another upward movement in it when new lines 
have been got in at a satisfactory average. 





—— 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MR. COOPER. 


S° far as the individual himself is concerned, there is no partic. 

ular complaint to be made of Mr. Cooper’s selection as Col- 
lector of the Port of Philadelphia. He is a genial, imperturbable, 
irrepressible operator in the field of politics, generous rather 
than selfish, devoted as much to his friends as to himself, 
willing to take blows as well as give them, and bearing no 
malice against old opponents. He is not, either, a narrow-minded 
or ignorant politician : he has an acquaintance with the philoso- 
phy of human affairs, and he has a measure of respect for that en- 
lightened public opinion which bears upon them. 

The appointment of Mr. Cooper is nevertheless essentially 
vicious in principle. It is a part of that demoralized and demor- 
alizing political system which the Republican party in its better 
moments professes, and to some extent feels, a desire to escape 
from, but which is fastened down upon it like a garment of death 
whenever it submits to the leadership of its Quays and Platts. 
Mr. Cooper is not put into the Custom House of Philadelphia as a 
Collector of the revenue from imports, but as a politician. He is 
not selected by the President of the United States, but designated 
by two members of the United States Senate. He is not such a 
man for the place as would be suggested by those familiar with its 
duties, and whose rule of selection is that, simply, of securing a 
competent, skillful, and single-minded officer of the revenue ser- 
vice : on the contrary, he is such a person as would be chosen to 
direct the machinery of party organizations, to circumvent the 
plans of political opponents, to “run” a convention, control a 
caucus, or carry an election. And with this character and train- 
ing as a manager of politics, Mr. Cooper is put into the Collector- 
ship as the agent, not of the United States, but of the political 
powers that designated him for appointment,—Mr. Quay and his 
associates. The President simply gives this place to the Quay 
Ring of Pennsylvania : Mr. Cooper takes it at their hands. They 
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pitch upon him as their agent : he accepts the agency. Doubtless 
he will collect the revenue, according to law, and pay it over ac- 
cording to rule, but he will have, at all times, the keenest part of 
his wits, the most earnest part of his attention, bestowed upon 
the political work which primarily he is appointed for. 

It is a misfortune for the United States, and for the Republi- 
can party,—as, of course, it also is for Mr. Cooper himself,—that 
the Collector of the Port of Philadelphia should be designated by 
Mr. Quay, and should be, by the necessities of the case, com- 
pelled to become his agent. For Quayism is a dead weight of 
discredit. It is predestined to sink. If it can keep afloat until 
the 4th of March, 1892, by the provision that an Administration 
is to have a term of four years, it will sink then, for the simple 
reason that the buoyancy of the Republican party is less than 
such a load. It would be easy to increase this flotation strength, 
by the simple expedient of selecting officials would answer to the 
sound judgment of the community, and who were free from obli- 
gations to political jobbery and corruption, but this condition of 
things, it seems, we have not yet reached. Weare still in the 
toils of the politicians, and of the worst ones at that. 

No doubt the good administration of the Philadelphia custom- 
house can be greatly aided by the prompt and effective super- 
vision of its interior system by the Civil Service Commission. It 
would be well for Mr. Lyman and his associates to give their sup- 
port punctually to the inchoate purposes of good which we shall, 
until we see to the contrary, ascribe to Mr. Cooper. Nothing 
would be more valuable to him, indeed, than to know what the 
laws are regarding the appointment and removal of the subordin- 
ates whom the Government employs and pays to assist him. 
When he is informed fully upon this point, and when the Commis- 
sioners make him sure that they mean to see the laws fully re- 
spected, he can face the hungry and thirsty multitude with greater 
calmness, and, if they dislike the law, will be able to relieve the 
pressure on himself, by commending them to Congress for redress. 
From every point of view it would certainly be well for the new 
Collector to have an early visit from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 








THE ABUSE OF DIVORCE. 


(¥ one day of last week two divorce cases were mentioned 

among the current news, which illustrate the lawless and 
confused condition of the country in this respect. A woman of 
Ephrata, in our own State, appeared before the Register of Wills 
at Lancaster, to claim the right to administer the estate of her 
deceased husband, only to discover that she had been a divorced 
wife for eight years, without knowing it. In Missouri, the wife of 
a former minister of the Gospel sued for a share of his estate on 
the ground that she never had been divorced legally, and that his 
second wife was not his wife at all. The case was difficult enough 
to occupy the courts of Kansas City for some time in getting at 
the facts; but finally the decision is in favor of the second wife, 
although there were considerations which weighed against her 
claim. 

We have reached the point at which it is hard to say who is 
married to whom, and all this for want of a common law of mar- 
riage and divorce for the whole country. Those who insist on the 
sacredness of the marriage relation often depreciate the idea of 
having it reduced to the level of a civil contract. But there is no 
civil contract known to the law about which such a degree of 
uncertainty could exist, as now has arisen about marriage. A 
Pennsylvanian who tries and fails to obtain his release from a 
business partnership under the law of his own State, cannot run 
off to Nebraska or to Indiana, as these two husbands did, and get 
a dissolution there, after residing three months in the State, and 
publishing the legal notice of his application in some obscure coun- 
try newspaper. He must give real and not nominal notice of his 
application. He must sue in the courts which naturally have 
jurisdiction over the contract. He cannot add to the number of 





his natural and legal rights by playing the vagabond. But all this 
he can do in the case of his marriage. 

One of the remedies which should be applied to the evil isa 
more vigorous application of the idea of domicile. In this Penn- 
sylvania case the husband went off to Nebraska expressly on this 
errand. When he had complied with the terms of the Nebraska 
laws,—laws enacted for the purpose of attracting settlers,—he re- 
turned to Ephrata. He was but “a short time” away, the de- 
spatch says. So of the Missouri husband’s trip to Indiana. Why 
should either Missouri or Pennsylvania recognize the legality of 
such evasions? A domicile is not secured by any term of resi- 
dence either long or short, unless the person gives evidence of his 
purpose to fix his residence there. A man may acquire domicile 
in Philadelphia within twenty-four hours by buying or renting a 
store and placing goods for sale in it. Another may spend ten 
years here without acquiring a legal domicile, because he does 
nothing which implies that he has struck root here. Manifestly 
these divorce-domiciles confer no right to sue for a divorce and if 
our judges did their duty by their own States the worthlessness 
of such evasions soon would be recognized. Three States,— 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Delaware,—have taken this ground. Of 
course very much of the mischief is due to the easy terms on which 
divorces are authorized and granted. A writer in the Andover 
Review has searched the statute books of the States. He found 
that two States authorize divorce for “‘ any gross neglect of duty ;” 
one for “the habitual indulgence of a violent and ungovernable 
temper ;”’ three States, and three Territories for any cause deemed 
sufficient by the court. Rhode Island, Wyoming, (with Woman 
Suffrage!) and Washington Territory rank the lowest, authorizing 
the court to give divorce whenever it is shown that the welfare of 
the parties requires a separation! At the other extreme stands 
South Carolina, which grants none at all, and next to it New 
York, which admits of no grounds except adultery. 

To see how these laws are administered we turn to an article 
in the Westminster Review for June, 1889. The writer has been 
examining the records of our courts, and he finds that in some of 
our cities there is one divorce to every six marriages, and that 
these are granted often on very slight grounds. One husband got 
a divorce because his wife “‘ struck him a violent blow with her 
bustle” ; another because she had “ evinced toward him a hasty 
temper”; yet another because she had called him “a good-for- 
nothing vagabond, and ‘ wished to God he would go away’”’; an- 
other because his wife has no children and therefore “ his life is 
burdensome and his home dreary.” Nor are the wives at all be- 
hind. One secures a divorce because her husband “ does not wash 
himself” ; another because he does not come home till ten o’clock 
at night and keeps his wife awake, talking sometimes until mid- 
night’; yet another “ never cuts his toe-nails, and scratches her 
severely every night.” Worst of all, one California husband was 
divorced for “ frequently quoting Scripture passages to show his 
wife that she was to be obedient to her husband,” the Court rul- 
ing this to be “ cruel and inhuman treatment.” Ifa deeper depth 
in cruelty can be found it is that of the husband who “ cut off the 
plaintiff's bangs by force, thereby causing her great mental 
anguish.” 

We are not in favor of rigorous legislation on this subject. 
We think South Carolina is grossly unjust to its people in allow- 
ing of no divorce whatever. Nor should we like to see the gen- 
eral acceptance of the New York rule of fixing upon marital 
unfaithfulness as the only valid reason. That is the rule laid 
down in the New Testament for the conscience of individual 
Christians and for the Church, but not for the State. Nothing 
but confusion has attended every attempt to legislate the Gospel 
into the statute-book. But our present laxity is not justifiable on 
any ground. At the very least the marriage contract should be 
made as sacred as every other, and no reason should be accepted 
for its legal termination which does not involve its termination 
morally as well as legally. Unless we can come to this at least, 
we shall find ourselves slipping on the moral down-grade by which 
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society in the Roman Empire reached its dissolution,—a dissolu- 
tion more directly traceable to the looseness of law and practice 
in this matter than to any other single cause. That we ever shall 
come to that depth of degradation we do not believe. But it can 
be avoided only by the quickening of the national conscience as 
to the sacredness of this and every other contract into which 
men voluntarily enter. 








THE RETURN OF THE INDIAN. 


| eee in all the history of the migrations of mankind, the 

growth and extermination of peoples, there is nothing more 
strange than the survival of the American Indians, and the return 
of many of them, at the present moment, to till the very soil, here 
in south-eastern Pennsylvania, which their race gave up two cen- 
turies ago. Men of the lingual family who greeted William Penn 
are plowing, planting, and garnering in the fields which their 
people then surrendered. The Indian has returned to the Atlantic. 
He was pushed westward as a hunter and a nomad: he comes 
back as a farmer, and as an American citizen. 

This is not rhetorical or figurative. It is definite and actual. 
The plan of “ placing out” the young men and young women 
from the Indian schools maintained by the Government, has now 
been in operation for more than ten years, and has acquired, 
both as to the numbers so placed, and as to the measure of success 
realized, proportions which cannot be questioned. The Indian is 
capable of sustained, systematic labor. He is a good worker. 
He has traits of his own, but he has the general characteristics of 
mankind. Where he differs from the white man, the points of 
difference are not all to his discredit or his disadvantage. The 
inheritance he has of tradition and training includes many things 
which civilization itself demands, and excludes some things which 
have attached themselves to civilization in spite of its protests. 

It was a favorite idea of Captain Pratt, now Superintendent 
of ‘the Indian School at Carlisle, when in the years from 1867 to 
1875 he served on the frontier with his regiment, that the Indian 
would work, and that the way to teach him practically and easily 
was to place the young people among the farmers of the East. 
While in charge of the Indian prisoners in Florida, from 1875 to 
1878, Captain Pratt began the work, and in the two years succeed- 
ing he helped General Armstrong organize the placing out system 
at the Hampton school, securing places for some of the pupils in 
western Massachusetts, in the summer of 1878. Hampton con- 
tinues the system, and has increased the number sent out. Last 
year it was about fifty. At Carlisle, however, the plan is more 
extensively followed. From that school sixteen were sent out in 
the summer of 1880, and, including that party, there have now 
been “ outings,’”’ varying in length from a few weeks to a year or 
more, for 1,288 boys and 502 girls,—counting in these figures the 
repetitions of those out more than once. This summer there were 
out, at the beginning of July, 245 boys and 107 girls,—say in round 
numbers, 350. This is double the average of the ten years, and 
shows how favorably the system is regarded, by the three parties 
immediately concerned: the Indians themselves, the white fam- 
ilies who employ them, and the authorities at Carlisle. The steady 
increase of the number put out comes about naturally. The 
pupils desire to go. ‘‘ During the latter part of winter, and all 
through spring and summer, until they are sent out,” says a com- 
petent authority on the subject, ‘Captain Pratt is daily besought 
by the pupils to give them ‘a chance to go out this year!’ The 
opportunity to earn their own way is popular.” Last year the 
number sent out was 225 boys and 101 girls, so that this year sho ws 
the usual growth. 

These young Indians have been placed in all the counties of 
south-eastern Pennsylvania, and in others of the interior,—Cum- 
berland, Columbia, Luzerne, Juniata. Some have gone to New 
Jersey and Maryland, a few to Ohio and Massachusetts. A larger 
part of the boys, however, have been placed with the farmers of 
Bucks county, and many of the girls in Montgomery, Chester, and 
Delaware. (The two sexes are not sent to the same neighbor- 
hood, nor is it usual to place two of the same tribe in one family), 
It is a common thing, therefore, to see, at this time, Indian lads 
and young men at work in the fields of Bucks county, and to find 
Indian girls cooking and waiting on table in farm-houses of the 
counties adjoining. Here are the Aboriginal people returned ! 
Here are Cheyennes, whose fathers, of the same Algonquin blood 
as our tribes of the Delaware, kept faith with them centuries ago, 
and, speaking a related dialect of the one language, held the same 
traditions and the same antipathies. But here, too, are a score of 
other tribes represented. In the family of the writer there have 
been, in three years, girls from the Cheyennes, Oneidas, Pueblos, 
and Pawnees. In neighboring families have been others from the 
Winnebagoes, Apaches, and Kiowas. And the list beyond these 
neighborhood examples is extensive. 





There is some difference, of course, between the traits of the 
various tribes. But not very much. There is a general likeness. 
(I speak now of the girls more particularly, as I have not observed 
many of the boys.) Among the most patient, diligent, and tract- 
able workers, no doubt, are the peaceful and agricultural New 
Mexico tribes, who dwelt in their adobe pueblos when Coronado 
came among them, three and a half centuries ago, and who may 
justly regard themselves as of the old and settled stock of Ameri- 
cans, beside whom pilgrims from the Mayflower and the Welcome 
are but recent comers,—mere “‘ carpet-baggers.”” These Pueblos 
have the inherited training of a long period of house-living, and 
perhaps they can more easily adopt the habits of white life. Yet 
what is to be said of the wild Apaches—the untamable idle nomads 
of whom Mr. Frederick Remington gives an “ impressionist’s ” 
idea in the current Century? Compared with the others, the Apa- 
che girls show no essential difference, They pursue their routine 
of household duties cheerfully and diligently. They follow in- 
struction. They are neat, orderly, and modest. And so of all 
the rest. Here are the Cheyennes, as purely a nomadic tribe as 
any, yet adaptable, as well as the others, to the system of domes- 
tic labor. How farsome of them have assumed the ways of civil- 
ization may be illustrated at this point. A year or more ago, a 
young Indian man, and a young woman, mature of years, who had 
been pupils at Carlisle, and had been “ out ” on the farms, were 
married, and are employed in southern Chester county, on a large 
dairy farm, as valuable helpers. One of these was a Cheyenne, 
the other a Pawnee. Another marriage of like character is about 
to take place, each of the pair being a Cheyenne. The marriage, 
at the insistence of “the folks at home” on the reservation, is to 
occur there, but the couple will return East and settle as helpers 
to a farmer’s family in Bucks county. The intending bride is the 
daughter of a chief,—a grave, steady, industrious girl, who spent 
several months in the family of the writer, in the summer of 1887, 
Here are two Indian families, then, soon to be settled amongst us! 
What would William Penn, or good old Heckewelder, or honest 
Zeisberger, say to this ? 

The plan of hiring Indian men and girls was in the experi- 
mental years partly philanthropic. But it has now passed beyond 
that stage. People write to Carlisle for help, because they want 
it,—on substantial grounds of convenience and mutual accommo- 
dation. They find the young Indians possessing many excellent 
characteristics. Asa rule their health isgood. Of the five girls 
who have been in the writer’s family none had a day’s serious ill- 
ness. They have a notable degree of physical strength. They 
work faithfully and continously. They do notcomplain. Having 
few companions or acquaintances, they do not ramble about. 
(The Carlisle rules for out-pupils bear on these matters, of course.) 
They are particularly honest : no one could maintain a more ex- 
act idea of meum and tuum than those I have observed. They are 
faithful, they form strong attachments, and they have long mem- 
ories of their friendships. Their manner is grave, and they have 
a decided sense of personal dignity. It is from this, indeed, that 
some of their apparent deficiencies result. Their movement is de- 
liberate, they have not a quick response to directions or re- 
marks,—perhaps no response at all. It is sometimes a matter of 
uncertainty whether they have heard and understood you. 

Their deficiencies, however, are in no instance vital. They 
are such as belong to the Indian character itself, measured by the 
white standard. Perhaps the most serious is that they are apt to 
follow implicitly and mechanically the instructions given them, 
not making an intelligent allowance for change of circumstances. 

The degree to which the Indian Question will be solved by 
this demonstration of the capacity of the Indian young people to 
do their share of the world’s work is not yet ascertained. But if 
we consider that the Indian is tenacious of life,—that it is now con- 
ceded to be doubtful whether his people are any less numerous 
than a hundred years ago,—and that we find him ready and able 
to earn his own living according to the white manner, how can it 
be doubted that a patient perseverance in giving him a chance to 
do so will solve the whole problem, and solve it justly and hon- 


orably ? 
H. M. J. 








A WAYSIDE BROOK. 


T is not that I may indulge in mock heroics that I champion 

- the so-called waste-places, but out of pure love for the merits 
of even the least of nature’s work. A single cedar casts sufficient 
shade for me, and resting full-length on a bed of yarrow, I have, 
at once the breadth of the tropics and the aroma of the Spice 
Islands wherewith to while away these July days. From such a 
spot there is pleasure too in watching the shifting scenes of the 
sunlit world beyond; a pleasure greater than peering into the 
depths of a dark, monotonous swamp, or pathless wood. But if 
this is simplifying matters beyond reasonable limits, then let us to 
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a wayside brook, and to the shade and spiciness add the music of 
rippling waters. Surely this should suffice the idle saunterer at 
midsummer. When it is ninety in the shade, it is wiser to watch 
the minnows in a brook than to battle with pickerel in a mill-pond. 
Nor should such contemplation be too trivial for one’s fancy. 
Even little fishes have their ups and downs, although everything 
goes swimmingly with them. As has been said somewhere, if my 
memory plays me no tricks, the fish-world is diversified by other 
occurrences than feeding or going to feed others. In other words, 
they have impressions, vague though they may be, of the world 
about them, and existence is something more than 


“ A cold, sweet, silver life, wrapped in round waves, 
Quickened with touches of transporting fear.” 


The brook need not be deep nor wide, and may wander 


' through many a rod of dusty fields, scarcely covering the pebbles 


that bestrew its bed, and yet contain fishes. I have often been 
surprised to find many small minnows in brooks that were scarcely 
more than damp, except here and there a spring-hole, or pool 
about the roots of a tree. Such places are noble hunting grounds 
if the rambler is an enthusiastic naturalist, and many a chapter 
might be written concerning our smallest fishes. Except to very 
few, they are wholly unknown. 

-On the bank of a little wayside brook, I tarried for half a day, 
recently, with minnows, birds, and dragon flies to keep me com- 
pany, and what a royal time we had! At first, the fish were shy, 
and took refuge under flat pebbles, but I coaxed them forth at 
last by tossing crumbs before them. At ease, so far as I was con- 
cerned, they commenced their beautiful game of chasing sunbeams, 
the largest stone in the stream being the base from which they 
ceaselessly darted to and fro. The flashing of the fishes’ silvery 
sides, the darting rays of sun-light, the sparkle of the great bubbles 
that danced on every ripple proved a very carnival of light and 
color, the soul of which was this company of fun-loving minnows. 
In saying this, I intend to convey all the meaning that such a 
phrase comprehends; in other words, to ascribe to these small 
fishes a pronounced degree of intelligence. 

Their life proved not without its shadows, however, as very 
often their merriment was changed to terror in a twinkling. It 
happened that a gorgeous dragon-fly came with a sudden onset to 
the little brook, and filled these fish with fear while it hovered 
above them. I leave it to others to say why the minnows should 


- have been afraid. Has any person ever seen a dragon-fly catch a 


fish? Prof. Seeley, writing of a European cyprinoid, remarks ; 
“‘ Probably every person who has ever looked into a small stream, 
has been surprised by the singular way in which minnows con- 
stantly arrange themselves in circles like the petals of a flower, 
with their heads nearly meeting in the centre, and tails diverging 
at equal distances.” I looked for this, but our Jersey minnows 
were not so methodically inclined, and all kept their heads in one 
direction, up stream, until at a certain point, when, as if on signal 
given, they would right about face, and dart down stream for a 
yard or two, re-form, and as a company make their way to the 
dispersing point, a thin slab of stone that barred their further 
passage. - 7 
So, in this most unpromising spot I found no end of entertain- 
ment, and except in midsummer, would not have tired of any 
single feature ; but study, even studies a-field are irksome in July, 
and I forgot the minnows as my eyes fel! upon a large slab of 
stone near where I was lying. It was one of four broad stepping 
stones that nearly two centuries ago were placed here. Then, 
there flowed through a thick woods, a broad stream, and near 
here the first house was built. Upon these stones had stepped the 
grave elders and loitered the light-hearted children of three gen- 
erations; and now, not a trace of house, garden, barn, woods, or 
pasture remains. Everything has given way to more pretentious 
structures, broader fields, and painfully angular highways. The 
one-time winding lane, shaded by noble oaks, is now not even to 
be traced across the fields; and instead thereof, a narrow sunny 
strip of yellow sand leads to the public road. ‘“‘ What an improve- 
ment,” once remarked a neighbor, when the change was made. 
What an improvement, indeed! where once was beauty, one finds, 
save this little remnant of a creek, an endless array of fields, with 
scarcely a tree along the division fences. Doubtless, could the 
brook have been obliterated, the work would have been under- 
taken. As it is, the narrow strip is all that Nature can call her 
own, and so, whatever of her charms can find a place, here she 
sets them down; and so here, a rambler may be happy, or fairly 
content, at least, if he does not raise his eyes continually to scan 
the horizon. I, for one, on the half-loaf principle, accept the way- 
side brooks with thankfulness, and now after many years have 
found that in many an essential feature they do not suffer so 
greatly as one might suppose, when compared with Nature’s more 
pretentious water-ways. Let Nature, on however small a scale, 
have the upper hand, and at such a spot the rambler can afford to 








tarry. But perhaps I am partial, for this was my play-ground, 
forty years ago: still, I would say— 


Let not the wayside dells go unregarded ; 

Why ever longing for the hills or sea? 

Who loves earth’s modest gifts is well rewarded, 
And hears the wood-thrust sing as cheerily 

As when by mountain brooks it trills its lay, 

To soothe the dying moments of the day. 


Here, where no busy toilers ever rest, 

Where but the wayside weeds reach from the sod, 
I love to be the merry cricket's guest, 

And find, though all is mean, no soulless clod ; 
The bubbling spring, the mossy pebbles near, 

The stunted beech, they all are justly dear. 


Like-minded birds,—so I am not alone,— 

Linger as lovingly around the spot, 

Whose subtle charm such mighty spell has thrown, 
That wander where I will, ’tis ne’er forgot ; 

Here, child and bird learned first to love the sky, 
The tree, the spring, the grass, whereon I lie. 


When timid Spring warms with her smile the way, 
With all impatient steps I hasten here ; 

No bloom so bright in all the bowers of May, 

As the pale violets that cluster near: 

Bright grow the skies, nor troubling shadows fall ; 
Childhood returns, when joy encompassed all. 


Near Trenton, N. J. CHARLEs C. ABBOTT. 








THE PROPOSED HYMNAL FOR THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH: 
[FIRST PART. ] 

HE American branch of the Anglican Church for two hundred 
and twenty years was a Psalm-singing Church, as were all 
the English-speaking churches of our country until the Great 
Awakening of 1740, which brought in Watts and Wesley. The 
Church of England, while drawing freely upon the Breviary of 
Cardinal Quignonnez and the Roman Missal in the preparation 
of its Prayer Book, retained only a single metrical hymn 
from these sources—the Veni Creator Spiritus in the Ordinal. 
Under the influence of Reformers of Calvinistic sympathies, 
in spite of Bishop Coverdale’s not very felicitous effort to 
naturalize the Lutheran hymns of Germany, the Psalms in the 
version which bears the names of Sternhold and Hopkins, but 
was the work of many hands, came into congregational use, first 
in a spontaneous and unauthorized way, and then by authority. 
When the the age of Dryden and Cowley found the vigor of this 
old version too rude, Nathan Tate and Brady, two Irish poetizers 
supplied the need with a version smoothe enough, while lacking 
the higher qualities of poetry, and far inferior to the new version 
apopted in 1649 by the Scottish Kirk. In America Sternhold 
and Hopkins held their own in the Episcopal churches which had 
any singing besides chanting the Psalms and Canticles. But in 
1741 there was an American edition of Tate and Brady, and others 

no doubt in subsequent years. 

When the Revolution resulted in establishing the Episcopal 
Church on an independent basis, with an episcopate and a Prayer 
Book of its own, nothing was done for nearly forty years to place 
the psamody of the Church on an authorized and satisfactory foot- 
ing. Tate and Brady continued in use, and there was a small collec- 
tion of hymns appended to the Prayer Book. It was the late Dr. 


- Muhlenberg who took the initiative in a fashion which compelled 


action. Acting on Bishop White’s opinion that the inaction of the 
General Convention had left the clergy free to use such hymns as 
they pleased, he compiled his “ Church Poetry,” which was intro- 
duced into his own and several other congregations. The Con- 
vention of that year appointed a Committee, of which he was a 
member, and he along with Dr. H. U. Onderdonk—afterwards 
bishop of Pennsylvania—did the work of compiling in time for the 
Convention of 1826 to give its sanction. The collection was re- 
markable chiefly for its sobriety and freedom from extravagance 
of all kinds. It contained several original hymns by the two com- 
pilers, and others by Mr. F. S. Key, author of ‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner.” But the source on which it seems to have drawn most 





1CHURCH PoETRY: Being Portions of the Psalms in Verse, and Hymns suited to 
the Festivals and Fasts, and various occasions of the Church. Selected and altered 
from various Authors. By Wm. Augustus Muhlenberg, Associate Rector of St. 
James's Church, Lancaster. Philadelphia: Published by S. Potter& Co. 1823. 

PsALMS AND HyMvs for Use in the Services of the Church. Philadelphia: 1826. 

THE ADDITIONAL AND SELECTED Hymns, from “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
and ‘* Hymns for Church and Home.” Prepared at the Request of several of the 
Bishops by Two of their Number. New York : 1870. 

THE HYMNAL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. As set forth by the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1871 and Revised and Enlarged by that of 1874. New York: 1874. 

Tat HYMNAL REVISED AND ENLARGED. Being the Preliminary Report of the 
Committee on the ~*~ appointed by the General Convention of 1886. New 
York : James Pott & Co., Publishers. 1889. 
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freely was the “ Translations and Paraphrases in Verse, of several 
Pascaneh of Sacred Scripture,” with which the Scottish Kirk had 
supplemented its Psalm-Book about half a century before this. 
This product of Scottish Moderatism was partly drawn from Dodd- 
ridge and Watts, and was partly the tame poetizing of ecclesiastics 
whose theory and practice anticipated Tallyrand’s “ Point de 
zele!” The best of them was a series attributed to John Logan, 
an eloquent and rhetorical preacher who had formed his style on 
Saurin and other French models. It is alleged that Michael Bruce 
was the real author of these hymns, and that Logan, after his 
early death, took the credit of having written them. But they 
have very much the character of Logan’s undisputed sermons. 

No doubt the book was much better than the undisputed 
reign of Tate and Brady ; but the most remarkable thing is that 
it retained its place as the authorized hymnal of the Episcopal 
Church until 1871, and without any authorized supplement even 
before 1870. In those forty-five years English hymnody had un- 
dergone acomplete revolution. First Heber and Milman (1827) 
sought to reform hymn-writing by introducing “high poetry ” 
into a field necessarily popular. Then Lyte in 1833 and Mont- 
gomery in 1822-54 had shown a more excellent way of ridding 
hymnody of the artificial dialect,—partly a religious slang and 
partly a literary tradition—into which Watts and his school had 
plunged it. Then the Oxford Movement brought both new forms 
and new motives to this kind of verse, reviving in English speech 
the hymnody of the Latin writers both of the Primitive and the 
Medizval Church, and the later adaptations to classic metre and 
vocabulary in the Roman and Parisian Breviary. In England 
the Hymnal Noted of Dr. Neale (1852), the Saruin Hymnal of 
Earl Nelson and others (1857), and above all “ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” edited by Rev. Sir Henry Baker and others (1862), 
had established a new standard for works of this kind,—while 
Miss Wentworth by her “ Chorale-Book for England” had shown 
how much Germany could contribute to the enrichment of the 
English literature of praise. , 

For at least a decade after their appearance “‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” held a place of unapproachable eminence in the 
opinion of the High Church wing of the church, and an 
effort was made to introduce it bodily as a substitute for the col- 
lection made by Drs. Muhlenberg and Onderdonk. The “ Addi- 
tional and Selected Hymns,” of 1870, are the first outcome of the 
effort to do something towards a new Hymnal. The General 
Convention having authorized the bishops to sanction for their 
dioceses such a supplement as they judged best, eighteen of them 
authorized a selection from this High Church manual, and also 
from a rival Low Church book. Bishops who differed as widely as 
Bishop Williams of Connecticut and Bishop Lee of Delaware, 
united in this sanction, while others licensed one or both of the 
two rival books. As the selection was made in accordance with a 
report on a new hymnal already submitted to the House of Bishops, 
it may be said to foreshadow the hymnal of 1872, which differs 
chiefly in embodying a large part of the Muhlenberg and Onder- 
donk collection, and in rearranging the whole. Thus, from Tate 
and Brady, there were taken sixty-six metrical psalms; while 
Watts with thirty-six, Doddridge with eighteen, and Logan with 
eight hymns, still represented the tradition drawn from the 
“Paraphrases” of the Scottish Kirk. On the other hand, the 
hymnal of 1872, contained forty-three hymns translated from the 
Greek and Latin hymnody, while Lyte, Montgomery, Kelly 
Heber, Williams, Keble, Faber, Ellerton, Baker, Wordsworth, and 
Bonar, represented the new era in hymn-writing. It thus was 
visibly a compromise between the old and the new, and many 
quite inferior hymns held their place by force of old association. 
In the absence of better hymns, very strong personal attachment 
has grown up for some of quite inferior merit, and it was imprac- 
ticable to displace them. It was recognized at the time of its 
adoption that the book was a compromise, and would not hold its 
place permanently. And for about a decade there has been a very 
loud, if not general, demand for a change, especially from the 
High Church party, some of whom threatened to imitate Dr. 
Muhlenberg in falling back on clerical rights, unless the under- 
standing of 1874 were carried out. But the General Convention 
of 1886, while failing to take decisive action on the amendment to 
the Prayer Book, voted to appoint a committee to revise and 
enlarge the Hymnal. The result of their labors is published for 
consideration before the General Convention meets, the report 
being signed by Bishops Doane and Paddock, Drs. Courtney, 
Benedict, and Gray, and four laymen, of whom Professor Coppée 
and James S. Biddle are known to Philadelphians. All of these 
gentlemen may be experienced hymnologists, but Professor Coppée 
is the only one of the number whom we remember to have met in 
this field. Bishop Doane is the son of a hymn-writer; but his 
neighbor, Bishop Huntington, is something more. Bishop Wil- 
liams, of Connecticut, ranks second in point of chronology among 
the American translators of Latin hymns—Dr. Mills, of Auburn, 





coming first,—and the introduction to his ‘“‘Hymns of Holy 
Church ” (1845) shows fine judgment; but perhaps his age did not 

ermit of his undertaking the duty. Rev. C. L. Hutchins, and 
Rev. F. M. Bird, are well-known as among the highest hymno- 
logical authorities in America, Professor Bird perhaps outrankin 
every other in the field of English hymnology. Rev. J. Anketel 
is a zealous and successful laborer in the field of Latin hymnology. 
But probably the convention felt obliged to choose the committee 
from its own members; and it may be that the committee employed 
the aid of these clergymen who were not in its membership. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


PARIs, June 28. 
OR the past few months French educators have become con- 
vinced of the necessity of doing something more for the 
physical education of French youth. Until within a few years the 
French schools and colleges were little else than prisons, where 
light, air, and exercise were carefully excluded. Urged on by the 
National League of Physical Education, the Academical Council of 
Paris has finally recognized that something additional is necessary 
to be done for the physical and moral education in the University 
establishments. M. Gréard, Vice Rector of the University, and 
its practical head (the Minister of Public Instruction being ez- 
officio Grand Master) has lately declared that while a great deal 
has been done since the foundation of the present government 
much remains to be accomplished. Formerly France turned to- 
wards Germany for her examples in educational matters and now 
the tendency is to imitate English ways. But M. Gréard is of 
opinion that it is not possible to introduce into French educational 
institutions the customs and life of the large English schools. He 
even thinks that it would not be desirable to do so, for the English 
system of education is an aristocratic and costly system, which 
the modest fortunes of French families and resources of the State 
cannot support. He therefore considers that itis better to develop 
the French plan. Physical and moral education require three 
things : space, teachers who have the sentiment of their vocation 
and a love of children, and time. The first obstacle being a ma- 
terial one is easily evercome; the second is not so facile under the 
present manner of recruiting the different grades of imstructors; 
while the third is the most difficult of all. M. Gréard thinks that 
it is a mistake to hope to introduce moral and physical education 
into the secondary institutions without changing the course of 
studies, for it will be impossible to harmonize the requirements of 
this double education with that of the encyclopedic studies pur- 
sued to-day. The courses of studies must be lightened, so that the 
pupils may have time to give to bodily exercises. M. Gréard also 
raises his voice against the two principal defects of French second- 
ary instructions, uniformity and encyclopedic learning. The 
same studies are now pursued in all the French schools and 
colleges, without regard to the diversity of the regions or the 
capabilities or needs of the pupils; while all the studies and dis- 
cussions, even those that ought to be reserved for higher educa- 
tion, have been included in the secondary branches. If the Uni- 
versity, or in other words the State, has the courage to break this 
uniformity and give up encyclopedism, M. Gréard says it will be 
possible to seriously organize moral and physical education ; other- 
wise it will remain a dead letter. 

In connection with M. Gréard’s remarks, here are some facts 
about primary instruction in France during the past five years. 
They are interesting as showing the good results of the movement 
in favor of educating the masses, which has had such a growth 


| under the present Republican government. The number of primary 


school pupils—from six to thirteen years of age—is now 4,800, 
000; another million and a half frequent, or can frequent, the 
maternal schools. Nearly two millions of children, from thirteen 
to sixteen years, also attend the primary schools. The public and 
private maternal schools number six thousand, and are scattered 
over four thousand communes, giving twenty-one schools for each 
ten thousand scholars. The increase has been 830 schools during 
the past five years. The total number of public and private pri- 
mary schools exceeds 80,000, the public schools constituting five- 
sixths of this number. Their increase has been nearly 4,000, or 
about six per cent. during the past five years. The congrega- 
tional schools form about seven-tenths of the private primary 
schools, the greater part of which are girls’ schools. The teachers 
of the congregational schools number 34,000 belonging to the pri- 
vate establishments, and 18,000 in the public institutions ; the lat- 
ter class is almost exclusively composed of women. The total 
number of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses is 103,000, nearly 
all laic and imbued with the principles of modern society and Re- 

ublican institutions. There are to-day 172 normal schools, ninety 
or masters, and eighty-two for female teachers. Since 1882 forty- 
nine new normal schools have been created. 


Will it ever be known how the Archduke Rodolph of Austria 
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met his death, and what were the causes of the mysterious drama 
at Meyerling? All sorts of hypotheses have been advanced to 
explain the fatal resolution of the unfortunate prince. The latest 
contribution to the controversy is a book by Mr. de Bertha, who 
has written some interesting works about the Austrian Court. 
According to Mr. de Bertha, the Archduke’s death was caused by 
the unhealthy state of his mind, a condition that had its origin in 
the excessive intellectual training of the prince during his child- 
hood and youth. Although this overwork did not appear to have 
any influence upon his physical or moral nature, it was evident to 
all those who had watched his feverish activity, that sooner or later 
a catastrophe would result, either brought about directly by ill- 
ness, or provoked indirectly by some psychological crisis. An ar- 
ticular rheumatism, contracted in hunting excursions, made the 
prince suffer great pain, and although he finally appeared to be 
completely cured, there remained, nevertheless, moral traces of 
his sufferings. His character became gloomy, and certain differ- 
ences with his father on political opinions increased his irritability. 
He never tried to oppose his personal views to the general plan 
adopted by the Austrian statesmen, but he believed that the 
plan was defective. Its adoption requiring him to overcome cer- 
tain antipathies, the effort to master his repugnance finally af- 
fected his mind. So, if we are to believe M. de Bertha, who is 
well versed in the affairs of the Austrian Court, the Archduke’s 
death was due to this terrible nervous malady, which makes such 
ravages in modern society, especially among delicate and sensitive 
natures. 


M. Hugues Le Roux has just published a volume of Parisian 
studies entitled ‘‘Le Chemin du Crime.” M, Le Roux is the 
chronicler of Le Temps, and although only twenty-eight years old 
has made considerable reputation as a journalist and critic during 
the past three years. He succeeded M. Jules Claretie in Le Temps 
and has known how to make the readers of that journal almost 
forget their old chroniqueur. M. Claretie, although an abundant 
and pleasing writer, depended a good deal upon his reading and 
reminiscences for his articles; M. Le Roux, on the contrary, has 
all the enthusiasm and curiosity of youth and goes about like an 
ordinary reporter seeking his information at first hand. His 
chroniques are, in fact, what in American journalism would be 
called special articles, but they are written ina bright, lively, and 
correct style that is sometimes wanting in the work done for the 
large American journals. M. Le Roux is also the theatrical critic 
of the Revue Bleue and has written several short stories and one 
or two novels. He is one of the younger men worth remember- 
ing. 

The young Duke of Morny, who has thus far led a singularly 
useless existence, is preparing a life of his father and at the same 
time laying the foundations for a nomination to the next Chamber 
of Deputies from the Department of the Puy-de-Dome. The new 
work will be in two volumes and appear in the autumn. The son 
purposes to retrace according to authentic documents, the politi- 
cal life of his father, the preparation of the coup d’état, the events 
which took place after the Crimean war, and finally the personal 
ideas of the former president of the Corps Legislatif on all sorts 
of subjects. The electors of the Puy-de-Déme were the first to 
send the late Duke of Morny to Parliament as a recompense for 
his establishment‘of a sugar factory in their region. The present 
Duke married a daughter of Guzman Blanco, the virtual dictator 
of Venezuela. 

M. Coquelin’s friends are anxious to have him return to the 
Comédie-Frangaise, and the celebrated comedian is perfectly will- 
ing, provided that he can do so on his own terms; but the mem- 
bers of the company are not disposed to accept this arrangement. 
In the meanwhile M. Coquelin wishes to play at the Porte Saint- 
Martin theatre. Unfortunately for him, one of the articles of the 
Moscow decree, by which the Comédie-Frangaise is still governed, 
says that when once a societaire has retired from the theatre and 
had his pension settled he cannot reappear upon any Parisian 
stage without a special authorization from the Minister of Fine 
Arts. A few days ago M. Coquelin demanded this authorization 
and it was refused. When the Opportunists return to power the 
request will be undoubtedly granted. 


A white marble statue of the eminent astronomer, Le Ver- 
rier, raised by an international subscription, was unveiled yester- 
day in the court yard of the Observatory, in presence of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and a large number of savants and 
official personages. The statue faces the avenue leading to the 
central pavilion. The celebrated astronomer is represented as 
leaning upon a celestial sphere. Upon one side of the pedestal is 
a bas-relief of Astronomy, indicating the direction of the planet 
Neptune, discovered by Le Verrier ; upon another side, Meteorol- 
ogy is shown sending her precious warning to the harbors. 

A statue in memory of Admiral de Coligny is soon to be 
erected in the garden of the Protestant Church in the rue de 





Rivoli. The monument, which has been made by the sculptor 
Crauk, represents the Admiral at full length in an energetic atti- 
tude, his hand resting upon his sword. At his side two sitting 
figures symbolize Religion and Country. The expense of this 
monument has been borne by an important group of Protestants. 


Dr. Brown-Sequard believes that it is possible to make old 
men young, if we are to accept his statement made a few days ago 
to the Biological Society, of which he is the president. The illus- 
trious physiologist has experimented upon himself by injecting 
under the skin a special liquid consisting of distilled water, in 
which is infused fragments of the organs of healthy animals. By 
means of this liquid Dr. Brown-Sequard claims that he can not 
only cure certain maladies but even suppress old age. It is, as 
you see, the elixir of long life, the paradoxical dream of the chem- 
ists of the Middle Age. Notwithstanding the great reputation of 
Dr. Brown-Sequard, his discovery is not yet accepted by the 
savants. However, in the age of telephones, hypnotism, phono- 
graphs, electrical tram cars, and the rest, it is well not to be too 
positive in denying that anything is not possible. 

A parliamentary committee is studying the question of keep- 

ing the Deer buildings on the Champ de Mars after the close 
of the Exhibition. It is proposed to preserve the Machinery Gal- 
lery, the two art palaces, the central dome, and the gallery lead- 
ing to the Machine hall. A carriage way will be made across the 
grounds and the rest of the space transformed into a public square. 
Apropos of the Exhibition, a statistician, with plenty of leisure, 
evidently, has calculated that in spite of its great success scarcely 
one Frenchman in eight will have seen all the marvels displayed 
on the Champ de Mars and the Esplanade of the Invalides. Es- 
timating that there will have been about twenty millions of visi- 
tors registered at the close of the Exhibition, the statistician sup- 
noe that one-fourth will be foreigners; this leaves fifteen mil- 
ions of entries to be divided among the thirty-six millions of 
Frenchmen. Now, on the presumption that the same person will 
have renewed his visit at least three times, it is demonstrated, to 
the statistician at least, that scarcely four million French per- 
sons will have visited the Centennial show. 








REVIEWS. 
PROFESSOR FISKE’S TWO HISTORIES. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN History, 1783-1789. By 
John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; or The Puritan Theocracy 
in Its Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty. By John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 

— two volumes are valuable additions to the list of author- 

ities on American history. Professor Fiske writes so clearly, 
he arranges his matter so well, he marshals what he considers the 
facts of the case in so orderly and natural a manner, and he brings 
them out so vividly, that it is a pleasure to follow him, and if we 
cannot always agree with the philosophy which he reads into his- 
tory, or fully approve the narrative of events which he makes, still 
his work commands our respectful and interested attention for its 
general character, and for its artistic execution. 

In the first of the two volumes named above we have the 
substance of his historical lectures in 1884-5-6, in Boston, St. 
Louis, and New York. These give briefly the history of the 
United States from the end of the War of Independence to the 
complete establishment of the Constitution, a period which Mr. 
Fiske thinks more truly “ critical” than that which preceded. So 
far from the Crisis being over in 1783, he says, the next five years 
were the most critical of all. It is not his purpose in this work to 
— a complete history, but only an outline, tracing particu- 
arly the causal sequence of events. He dwells upon the disor- 
dered conditions out of which the “more perfect union ” arose, 
and then he describes the work of the great Convention of 1787, 
and the manner in which the several State conventions dealt 
with it. Incidentally he discusses the Constitution itself, and he 
thinks it worth while to give us such a foot-note as this, (p. 294) : 

“The history of President Cleveland’s tariff message of 1887, however, 
shows that, where a wise and courageous President calls attention to a liv- 
ing issue, his party, alike in Congress and in the country, is, in a measure, 
compelled to follow his lead.” 

Our readers will no doubt agree with us as to the imperti- 
nency of such a foot-note in such a work. Whether Mr. Cleve- 
land was a wise and courageous president or not is a moot ques- 
tion, not a conclusion of history, and however it may have been 
with the audiences who heard Mr. Fiske’s lectures, three-fourths 
of those who take up his book will regard such an attempt to 
argue with them on current questions of politics as a perversion 
of the legitimate relation of author and reader. It is this endeavor 
to teach political economy, to debate present political issues, and 
to reorganize the forces which direct the American government, 
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that is a chief defect in both Mr. Fiske’s volumes. We suggest to 
him that his historical writing is one thing, and his notions in 
relation to present politics quite another. 

The “ Beginnings of New England” is a much more ambitious 
work than the other. It also is formed out of a series of lectures, 
delivered in 1887. Its first chapter, which prepares us to discern 
the advent of the Puritans, starts very far back, and practically 
surveys the history of mankind from China to Peru, throughout 
the ages. Its motive is to show the transition of the world’s con- 
trol from Rome to London,—the triumph of the English idea over 
the Latin, and the establishment of that political system in which 
“the ideas of Locke and Milton, of Vane and Sidney,” have had 
a moulding influence. This is a most interesting chapter, though 
it does cover so much ground, and assert so broadly philosophical 
conclusions which many persons will fee] compelled to challenge. 
It presents the Protestant view, the English view, the view of 
those who planted New England, and whose political system is in 
substance that of the United States. The chapter abounds in 
philosophical observations, many of them sound, and some open 
to criticism. Thus, it is said (p. 31) that “the fundamental prin- 
ciple of political freedom is ‘ no taxation without representation’ ; 
you must not take a farthing of my money without consulting my 
wishes as to the use that shall be made of it.” This is a very nar- 
row and therefore misleading statement. It would be a pity for 
any student of history to be dogmatically taught that the ‘‘ funda- 
mental principle of political freedom’ has no broader basis or 
higher moral significance than a protest against arbitrary taxation. 
The cry of “no taxation without representation” was a conveni- 
ent formula, indicating a progressive demand of popular right; and 
as it was the outcome of circumstances and occasions, a thing pro- 
vincial and local rather than universal, it was but a temporary 
and partial statement of the case. “Governments,” says a much 
greater and nobler Declaration of Rights, “derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” Here is the funda- 
mental principle of political freedom,—a doctrine as much above 
the other as principles of justice are above systems of taxation. 

Following his first chapter Mr. Fiske gives five others. He 
describes the coming of the Puritan colonists, the planting of the 
Colonies along the coast from the Penobscot to the Hudson, the 
New England Confederacy, the war with King Philip, and the tyr- 
anny of Sir Edmund Andros. All these chapters are picturesque 
and interesting, and all need to be read with a degree of caution, 
bearing in mind other authorities than those which Mr. Fiske’s 
narrative represents. Thus, he explains the Indian situation in 
Pennsylvania from 1682 to 1755 as an accidental condition of peace, 
and as proving nothing against the New Englanders’ war on Philip, 
—following implicitly, it would appear, the warped and untrust- 
worthy representations of Parkman in his ‘Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac.” There is in this the same provincialism that appears in the 
* Critical Period,” in the description of the proceedings of the con- 
ventions that adopted the Constitution. Concerning that of Penn- 
sylvania the account is general and rather dry, covering five 
pages; concerning that of Massachusetts we have a vivid, de- 
tailed story, abounding in names, incidents, and citations of lan- 
guage, extended to fifteen pages. The one picture is that drawn 
by an indifferent stranger ; the other by an enthusiastic sympa- 
thizer. Yet the Pennsylvania Convention abounded in pictur- 
esque details, and its proceedings were a not less important part in 
securing the establishment of the Constitution than were those of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Fiske simply doesn’t perceive the historical 
significence of one case as he doesthe other. While his perceptions 
are wider than those of many who affect to write American his- 
tories in Boston, he yet is a provincial in spirit. 

The political impertinences which were exemplified in the 
foot-note in the “Critical Period” are found in many places in 
the other work. In the first chapter, we have been reading about 
the Achaian and Aetolian Leagues of Greece, when we suddenly 
are reminded that “as President Cleveland has well said,” it is not 
the business of a government to support its people, but of the people 
to support their government; and a little later we are assured 
that Simon Montfort’s great work has continued without essential 
interruption “ down to the days of Cleveland and Gladstone!” 
There is a sneer at the Blair bill, accompanying another at pen- 
sions for the soldiers, and we are warned against the “ baneful 
principle of a Texas Seed-bill.”. Why we are spared condem- 
nations of a National Board of Health, and Quarantine, and of 
giving the use of the army’s tents to the Charleston earthquake 
sufferers, or the pontoons to those of Johnstown, we cannot say. 
That there are wicked and treasonable people threatening the ex- 
istence of our free institutions, under the specious plea of preserv- 
ing the nation’s industrial independence, is intimated in a para- 
graph which says that we “may yet have trouble enough from 
commercial monopolies and favored industries, marching to their 
polls their hordes of bribed retainers.” ‘ Favored,” we may re- 
mark, Mr. Fiske mis-spells “ favoured,” as he likewise mis-spells 





a number of similar words—neighbor, labor, honor, behavior, 


candor. Why he thinks it worth while to do this is not stated. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

_ The Professor of English Literature at Wellesley College, 
Miss (?) Louise Manning Hodgkins, had prepared for her classes 
a series of leaflets to accompany a course of lectures on Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century, and these, relating to eighteen Eng- 
lish and eight American aut hors, have now been bound in a neat 
volume with interleaved blank pages, upon which the teacher or 
student may add further notes. Concerning each author, Pro- 
fessor Hodgkins presents a variety of helpful data: biographical 
writings relating to him, significant facts in his career, names of a 
group of his contemporaries in literature, selections (by name 
only) from the various divisions of his work, suggestions as to his 
best works, names of a group of his personal friends, and a list of 
titles of books of reference concerning him. These form an inter- 
esting and useful collection, in each case, and Professor Hodgkins 
has made out of her twenty-six leaflets a volume which must be 
welcome to those who may be pursuing such a course on English 
Literature. 

At the same time, we must suggest some imperfections, In 
the case of Macaulay, the list of books of reference gives but a slight 
clue to the mass of criticism which has been accumulating since 
his death upon the head of his brilliant and defective historical 
writing. Two or three such reviews, (indicated as “ unfavorable ” 
in the list), are named, but some of the most vigorous and import- 
ant are not mentioned. For example there is not given the series 
of reviews by John Paget, originally published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in 1859 and 1860, and which were subsequently collected, 
in connection with another essay of the same character by the 
same author, in “The New Examen,” (Edinburgh and London, 
Blackwoods, 1861). These reviews are destructive of Macaulay’s 
standing as a historian, by showing how inaccurate and distorted 
—to use no stronger words,—is his treatment of everyone whom 
he politically differed from. Mr. Gladstone, (in his review of 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay) cites Paget’s criticism, and de- 
scribes him as an “able writer.” This review of Mr. Gladstone, 
it may be added, points out (though very decorously and mildly 
in some cases, in order, perhaps, to spare the susceptibilities of 
his political friend, Sir George Trevelyan, the nephew and biog: 
rapher of Macaulay), an extended list of Macaulay’s faults, and - 
it may conveniently be consulted as an index to a study of what, 
after all, is most important to give a student of his works, a just 
estimate of his continued untrustworthiness. (In Prof. Hodg- 
kins’s list, by the way, Mr. Gladstone’s review appears twice: first 
as an article in the Quarterly Review, and second a part of the 
volume “ Gleanings of Past Years.” The two are the same thing.) 





SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION. By Warren Holden. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 

In this volume of verse Mr. Holden attempts to show the rea- 
sonableness of the teachings of the Bible when properly understood, 
and by properly understood he means understood allegorically. 
It is literalness of interpretation, he thinks, that brings the Book 
into discredit. The extent to which he carries the spirit of liber- 
alism in interpretation is not very clear, some passages in his vol- 
ume indicating that he takes the extreme rationalistic position, 
and others rather contradicting this. The view taken of the story 
of the expulsion from Eden is an illustration of the former: 

“The tribe, which Adam’s name doth symbolize, 
Must now be weaned and taught to go alone ; 
Or else remain a baby overgrown, 

The tender nursling of indulgent skies. 


“« , . . . So must forecasting Providence exclude 
The young race from the cradle of its birth, 
To sally forth and grapple with the earth, 
A wilderness of passions unsubdued.” 
As another illustration may be taken the flight from Egypt : 
“Let Egypt signify the natural heart, 
With Moses and the host on either part ; 
And meanings full of pith may be inferred. 
Thus Pharaoh, representing natural sense, 
And roughly ruling the mind’s kingdom thence, 
Plague-smitten hardly lets the people go 
To worship God the way his precepts show.” 
On the other hand the miracles of the New Testament seem 
to be accepted substantially as narrated : 
‘At Cana’s marriage, when they wanted wine, 
Christ simply ordered water from the well. 
And though he used no necromantic spell, 
The water changed to choicest fruit o’ the vine.” 
As theology Mr. Holden’s volume is too vague and indefinite 
to be of much service. As poetry it is not of a high order. Rea- 
soning in verse is always difficult, and apt to degenerate into 
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mere rhyme. The writer has not surmounted this difficulty, as 
— be seen from the above quotations. There is triteness and 
padding—what George Meredith would call “ branfulness.” 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


N “American Coin,” a “ Novel,” by the author of “Aristoc- 
racy,” we have related the pre-nuptial affairs of Misses 
“ Lillie? Winslow and “* Mamie ” Snelling, the former of ‘’ Fris- 
co,” the latter a native of New York. These young females we 
meet on page 1 at the Hotel del Monté, at Monterey, on “ the 
evening of a California September day,” and we part from them at 
the end of 213 pages, when “ Lillie’? has become the wife of 
Sir Perey Vandeleur, and “‘ Mamie ” of the Earl of Atherleigh, 
both the husbands being Englishmen who were ruined in fortune 
and reduced to the necessity of marrying rich American girls. 
The story of the transition from the girls’ first estate to that of 
married life, and of the two men’s change from bankruptcy to 
luxury on the funds of their wives’ fathers, has not, so far as we 
can perceive, any attractive feature. A good deal of it is dialogue, 
and this is always tedious and commonplace, and frequently child- 
ish and vulgar. As for grammar, it is habitually trampled in the 
dust by all parties. ‘ Perhaps it’s not him,” cries Mamie, (p. 13); 
and “ Why, it’s him,” declares Lillie,(p. 136) ; and “ No, it’s me,” 
says Charlie Spaulding, (p. 188); “‘ Marry? me marry?” ejacu- 
lates the Earl of Atherleigh (p. 32); ‘‘ They must have went 
somewhere else,” avers Sir Percy Vandeleur, (p. 131). These are 
examples, simply. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 





A new edition of Mr. Joel Cook’s “A Holiday Tour in 
Europe” is issued by David McKay, Philadelphia, making a duo- 
decimo of over three hundred pages, and carrying several illus- 
trations of European places and objects. In its original form it 
was a quarto, as we remember, and was more copiously illustrated. 
Mr. Cook’s observations were originally published in a series of 
letters in the Ledger, and drew attention there by their practical 
nature. They make now a useful book, and may be read by in- 
tending tourists with advantage, and by returned travelers with 
entertainment. At the same time, the year in which the letters 
were written ought to be set forth to the reader. They are no 
longer fresh, and many of the statements made,—the book is a 
mass of details,—are not now applicable, as, for example, the 
statements of the comparative speed of the “American Line” 
steamships, (Pp. 18-19). The descriptions of places, however, and 
the suggestions how to travel are not impaired by five or six years’ 
lapse of time: doubtless it is still true that in Europe the Ameri- 
can language emphatically used is effectual with recalcitrant, 
landlords and servants. ‘ Everywhere we met kind treatment,”’ 
says Mr. Cook, “and in the rare cases where incivility was at- 
tempted, it was met with stern rebuke in the good old American 
language, no matter what might be the tongue the offender spoke. 
This language, as I have before remarked, carries the strongest 
weight in Europe. They may not understand what is said, but 
they know the dialect, and also know that it means business.” 





“The Jew in English Fiction,” by Rabbi David Philipson, (Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.), is devoted to a study of Marlowe’s 
“ Jew of Malta,” ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” Cumberland’s ‘* The 
Jew,” “Ivanhoe,” “Oliver Twist,” and “Our Mutual Friend,” 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ Coningsby ” and “ Tancred,” and ‘“ Daniel Deronda.” 
All of these, with the exception of the Jew of Malta, and Oliver 
Twist are considered as being substantially pleas in behalf of Jew- 
ish toleration or a favorable depicting of Jewish character. The 
main contention of the author is that the Jew is a fit subject for 
fiction only on the religious side ; that with the disruption of the 
nationality and the breaking down of the Ghetto, his only char- 
acteristic difference from the people among whom he dwells is 
that of religion. Es eee: 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
bee end of the Carlyle correspondence is not yet. A collec- 
tion of early letters of Mrs. Carlyle, which will also include 
eleven unpublished letters of Carlyle bearing on his studies in 
connection with his projected ‘History of German Literature ” 
and:his ‘‘ Cromwell,” is promised by Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Browning is said to haye a new volume of poems in his desk, 
and it will not be long before a new lyrical poem by Tennyson 
makes its appearance. 

William Allingham has in press a new volume of poems enti- 
tled “ Life and Phantasy,” with a frontispiece by Sir John Millais, 

W. M. Rossetti has in press in London, for publication in the 
autumn, a “ Life and Letters’ of his brother, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. 





Mr. W.S. Lilly is about to publish, with Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, a philosophical study of the French Revolution, viewed in 
the light of a hundred years’ experience, and with particular ref- 
erence to questions of the day. The work will be entitled “A 
Century of Revolution.” 


Mindful of the expiring copyright in “ Jane Eyre,” Smith, 
Elder & Co. are getting ready a six-penny edition of that famous 
and still popular novel. 

Arrangements have been made in London for a book by Dr. 
Mansen, on his recent journey across Greenland. 


ee volume of essays on George Meredith, as novelist and poet, 
is coming out in London. Mr. Le Gallienne is the author. A 
bibliography of Meredith’s writings will be attached to the book. 


_On his return from Europe in the autumn, Mr. Lowell expects 
to live at Elmwood, the family homestead, in Cambridge, Mass. 


The motive of the new novel by the author of “ John Ward, 
Preacher,” will, like that book, turn on theological problems. It 
is to be called “ Sidney Page.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. havein preparation an edition de lux 
of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” in two volume of the 
‘“* Aldine ”’ size. 


_Mr. Joseph Pennell’s treatise on “Black and White,” on 
which he has been working for several years, is now about ready 
for publication. 


Dr. F. Grenfell Baker, Sir Richard Burton’s Medical attend- 
ant, has nearly finished a work on Switzerland, dealing with the 
prehistoric period, the history of the country, and its social and 
political condition. 


Mr. Thomas Reader lately retired from the famous Long- 
mans firm of London. He entered the service of the Longmans 
as an assistant in 1834, and was for some years manager of the 
Paper and Print Department. He became a partner in 1865 and 
when he retired he had worked in Paternoster Row for nearly 
fifty-five years. Mr. Reader isa man of exceptional ability and 
versatility, and though his name was not widely known in liter- 
ary circles, many authors are largely indebted to his practical 
knowledge and sound judgment. 


_ Messrs. Ginn & Co. have nearly ready a book entitled “ Frac- 
tions: A Teacher’s Manual of Objective and Oral Work,” by 
Helen F. Page, of the Connecticut Normal School. . 


Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons announce a series of important 
works in American History. The period embraced by the series 
comprises the entire history of the country, from the discovery of 
America to the end of southern reconstruction after the civil war. 
The whole period, dividing itself naturally as it does into four 
‘‘ epochs,”’ each comparatively rounded and complete in itself, will 
be treated in four volumes of a size and scope somewhat similar to 
those of the publishers’ well-known series entitled ‘‘ Epochs of 
History,” which contains at present no volume relating to Ameri- 
can History. Each epoch will be treated by a writer of eminence 
and the series has been long in preparation. , 


_ Thoreau’s “ Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” will 
be issued this month in London, in the Camelot Series, with an 
introduction by William H. Dircks. 


The once famous American story, ‘The Lamplighter,” b 
Miss Cummins, is to be published by Walter Scott, of pr in 
his Oxford Library. ’ 

_In about a fortnight a huge edition of General Grant’s “ Me- 
moirs” will be put on the presses for fall and winter trade. The 
publishers (C, L. Webster & Co.), show some figures in connection 
with this book which are startling. They show that up to date 
825,000 sets of the book have been printed and sold, making 650,- 
000 volumes. ; 


_ The autobiography of John G. Paton, the well-known mis- 
sionary to the Hebrides, will, by arrangement with the author, be 
published in this country by Robert Carter & Bros., Boston. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton has suddenly lost his oldest son, Richard 
Edward Hamerton, whose death occurred in Paris, where he had 
long been a student, and at the time of his death held a chair of 
English literature in the University of France. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish immediately Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
translation of Polybius, which is the first into English of the com- 
plete works as far as they are known. 

A limited lithographed edition of the first part of the “ Bibli- 
ography of Meteorology,” long in course of preparation by the 
Signal Service Bureau, has recently made its appearance. It is a 
quarto of 382 pages, indexing titles of all books and important 
articles on the subject of temperature, from the origin of printing 
to chang of 1881. ‘The second part will cover the years 1882-7, 
inclusive. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


bee announcement of the prospective contents of Harper’s for 

August includes an article by Theodore Child on ‘ The 
Kremlin and Russian Art,” and one by F. Lichtenberger, Dean of 
the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris, on “The Religious 
Movement in Germany ”—the present accomplishment of the re- 
ligious revolution which dates from the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He thinks that for the great number in Germany reli- 
gion has been replaced by the culte of the nation, “of that nation 
which is in the act of bartering the treasures of science, poetry, 
and faith, through which it has been so great in history, in ex- 
change for military and diplomatic glory, conquered by the sacri- 
fices and exposed to the vicissitudes that all know, and which all 
prudent minds fear.” 

The Cosmopolitan announces improvements and special new 
features which will undoubtedly add to its popularity. It is to be 
materially enlarged, and with the October issue a point will be 
made of the publication of a novel entire in each number, The 
first of these will be a story of Cadet life at West Point by Col. 
Chas. H. King, U.S. A. It has in preparation a series of excep- 
tionally important articles relating to the West and Southwest. 

The monthly magazine To-Day, which has ably expounded 
the views of the English Socialists from a literary standpoint, 
passes after this month into the hands of a new proprietor, who 
promises a further development of its programme. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is to edit the children’s de- 
partment of a syndicate of English and American papers, for 
which work the Boston Literary World says she is to receive $7,500 
a year. 

John Gilmary Shea, the scholar and historian, is hereafter to 
be the editor of the Catholic News. 

Thomas Nast will hereafter be associated with Time, the illus- 
trated humorous weekly. It is understood that he will devote his 
attention to social and general topics, as well as to politics. 








SCIENCE NOTES 


RRANGEMENTS are making for an American expedition to 
the west coast of Africa to observe the total eclipse of the 
sun which will be visible there on the 22d of December. Con- 
gress, at the last session, appropriated $5,000 to defray the ex- 
penses. The preliminaay details were arranged last week at the 
Navy Department, at a conference ordered by Secretary Tracy 
and attended by Commodore John G. Walker, Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation ; Capt. R. L. Phythian, Superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory ; Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observatory, and 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac. 
It was decided by the conference to divide the expedition into two 
parties, one under the direction of Prof. Todd of Amherst College 
and the other under Mr. Joseph Russell of Washington City, who 
is an expert in solar photography, and will be intrusted with the 
duty of obtaining photographs of the eclipse in its various phases, 
The expedition will leave the United States about October 1 in a 
Government vessel, probably the new steam cruiser Baltimore, and 
will proceed to St. Paul de Loanda, the capital of the Portuguese 
possessions on the west coast of Africa. In the meantime this 
Government will have obtained permission of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment for them to land. They will leave the cruiser at St. Paul 
de Loanda and proceed inland until they get beyond the malarial 
belt on the coast. There is no danger from the natives of that 
section, but the expedition will be accompanied by a guard of ma- 
rines to protect the instruments from being meddled with or 
stolen. ‘The two parties will separate at or near Maxima, on the 
Quanza River, and will take up separate stations near that point. 
They expect to reach the ground some time in advance of the date 
for the eclipse, so as to have all three instruments erected and 
properly adjusted by that date. The line of the centre of totality 
will enter the coast at a point about one hundred miles south of 
St. Paul de Loanda and pass directly over the points where sta- 
tions will be placed, It has not yet been definitely determined 
what vessel will carry the expedition out to the coast, but if noth- 
ing intervenes to delay the fitting out of the Baltimore she will be 
selected, as she is fitted as a flagship and has plenty of cabin and 
berth room to carry the members of the expedition, which will 
probably be quite numerous, as the head of each party will select 
his own subordinates. 

A map of the rainfall in Pennsylvania, during the storm of 
May 30 and 31, is given in the Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
July. The average rainfall of the State for the month of May 
was 5.91 inches, an excess of more than 2 inches over the normal 
amount. Yet had there not been the phenomenal precipitation of 
the 31st, there would actually have been a deficiency in the cen- 
tral and western sections, The largest amounts for the month re- 





ported by the observers reporting to the Franklin Institute were, 
at McConnelsburg, in Fulton county, 12.41 inches; at Grampian 
Hills, in Clearfield county, 11.60; at Charlesville, in Bedford, 
11.07 ; at Harrisburg, in Dauphin, 9.51; at Smethport, in McKean, 
9.21; and at Selinsgrove, in Snyder, 9.20. The fall on the 31st is 
characterized in the report as “ excessive and unprecedented.” At 
Grampian Hills, from 11.40 p. m. on the 80th to 11.20 p. m. of the 
31st, 8.37 inches fell. Six inches of this fell in seven hours. At 
McConnelsburg, the fall from 4 p. m. of the 30th, to 4 p. m. of the 
3lst, was 5.45 inches. The map referred to above shows the heavi- 
est rain section, a limited area in Clearfield county,—over 8 inches ; 
the next heaviest, 7 to 8 inches, in Fulton and Bedford coun- 
ties; then 6 to 7 inches in a region embracing Union and Snyder 
counties, and parts of Montour and Northumberland, and in the 
region of Johnstown; then 5 to 6 inches in a large area on the 
upper waters of the Susquehanna and a region including Cumber- 
land, Adams, and Franklin counties. The remainder of the State 
was lighter, and in the valley of the Delaware and westward as 
far as Lancaster, it averaged less than an inch. Forty-nine ob- 
servers at different places throughout the State now make reports 
in connection with the State Weather Service. 








THE REMOVAL OF COMMISSIONER OBERLY. 
From the Civil Service Reformer, (Baltimore). 


news that John H. Oberly, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
had tendered his resignation to the President, and thatit had 
been accepted with the understanding that it should take effect 
July 1, was a surprise to the officers of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion. Mr. Oberly’s removal had been so long delayed, his good 
record had been made so clear, and the total unfitness of the two 
leading aspirants for his place was so fully established, that it was 
hoped the President had determined to resist the pressure of those 
who wished a change on partisan grounds, and that he would 
allow Mr. Oberly’s continuance in office. These hopes were, of 
course, completely destroyed and the question set at rest by the 
newspaper announcement of his resignation. Slat Oe 

The name of Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, until the present time 
Superintendent of State Normal School, Providence, Rhode Island, 
was suggested by me to President Harrison as long ago as Decem- 
ber 4 asa suitable man tosucceed Mr. Oberly in case of the latter’s 
removal; but the same letter expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Oberly was the man for the place, and the hope that if the Presi- 
dent found him to be so he would retain him. 

Since then Mr. Oberly’s fitness was more and more clearly 
demonstrated, and the association consequently engaged in an 
earnest effort to retain him, stimulated by the knowledge not 
only that they were fighting for the retention of a good man, but 
for the recognition of a principle of the highest moment for the 
future of the Indian service. 

Those who engaged in the struggle did so entirely regardless 
of its immediate failure or success. They knew well that the odds 
were against them, but they knew also that if they failed now 
they were laying a foundation for future success which could not 
be removed, and that, evenif they failed in securing their primary 
object, the agitation was sure to improve the chances of obtaining 
a worthy Republican in Mr. Oberly’s place. The event has proved 
the correctness of this judgment. Leaving the question of Mr. 
Oberly’s removal aside, the appointment of Gen. Morgan to the 
Commissionership is in the highest degree creditable to the Presi- 
dent. Gen. Morgan isa man of physical and moral courage, of 
experience and skill in organization, of the highest integrity, of 
high intelligence, of bodily vigor, of mental alertness and tenacity. 
While a Republican, he is in no sense a politician. As a member 
of the Indian Rights Association, he favored and labored for Mr. 
Oberly’s retention. That he favored the reform in the Indian 
Service for which the association has so long labored there can be 
no doubt, as he has for years worked to secure it; and that he will 
make an excellent Commissioner would seem equally assured. 

But what has the Administration gained by the substitution 
of Gen. Morgan for Mr. Oberly? Only a momentary lull in the 
conflict over the question, ‘“‘ Shall the spoils system survive in the 
Indian Department, or shall the merit system supplant it ? ” 

If Gen. Morgan should prove true to his duty and shall follow 
Mr. Oberly’s policy in the conduct of Indian affairs, he will give 
no more peace and satisfaction to Republican spoilsmen, who 
demanded Mr. Oberly’s removal, than did that gentleman himself. 
Gen. Morgan must surrender himself wholly to the spoils machine 
or it will strive to crush him. If he surrenders (which I cannot 
fora moment believe) he will lose the confidence of increasing 
thousands among the friends of the Indians, who are wholly com- 
mitted to the reform. If he stands firm, and I believe he will, the 
position of affairs remains unchanged by Mr. Oberly’s removal. 
The Administration has only gained the discredit of denying a just 
request of the friends of the Indians, and of having violated the 
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principles which the Republican platform enunciated upon the 
subject of reform. 

Already a dangeraus development of the spoils system is at 
work in the Indian service, to the maintenance of which it would 
seem that the Administration is committed. This is called the 
Home Rule theory, by which the Territories propose to control 
the patronage of the Indian service, claiming that they have the 
right to control appointments made within their territorial limits, 
As Indian reservations are in most cases within those limits, they 
would thus largely control the appointment of the Indian agents, 
the Indian school force, and the subordinate officers upon the 
reservations. Already several excellent appointments of Repub- 
licans, one of which was recommended by Mr. Oberly, have been 
revoked in obedience to the demands of those who advance this 
theory. The claim is false in theory and sure to be vicious in 
practice. The Territories have no constitutional right to dictate 
appointments to Indian reservations; and if the Executive admits 
such a right and permits its exercise, the Indian service will be 
manned by those who come from communities in many instances 
professedly hostile to the interests of the Indians; and the choice 
of employes for the service, instead of having the range of the in- 
telligence and fitness of the country, will be circumscribed to 
narrow and most unhopeful limits. These facts are stated as the 
clearest proof that the question of reform in the Indian service 
stands where it did before Mr. Oberly was removed and Gen. 
Morgan was appointed. 

HERBERT WELSH. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THREE TIMES TRIED AND OTHER STORIES. By B. L. Farjeon, Grant Allen 
{and others.] Pp. 390. $1.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

PAYING THE PENALTY, AND OTHER STORIES. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid 
{and others]. Pp. 417. $1.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Tur PormMs oF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Selected and Edited by Ernest 
Radford. Pp. 289. London: Walter Scott; New York: W. J. Gage 
& Co. 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY LORD CHESTERFIELD TO His Son. Selected by 
Charles Sayle. Pp. 281. London: Walter Scott; ‘New York: W. J. 
Gage & Co. 

A HEART Twice Won; 0B, SECOND Love. By Elizabeth Van Loon. Pp. 
349, Paper. $0.25. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

THE STORY OF THECREATION OF ADAMS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. An Ad- 
dress. By Edward McPherson. Pp.50. Paper. Lancaster, Pa.: In- 
quirer Printing Co. 

A Houipay Tour IN Europe. By Joel Cook. New Edition, with Illustra- 
tions. Pp. 310. Philadelphia: David McKay. 

Tue First THREE Books oF HoMeER’s ILIAD. With Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Vocabulary. By Thomas D.Seymour. Pp.368. $1.35. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 








DRIFT. 


PREHISTORIC round-tower of two or more stories is reported in a box 

cafion not many miles from Fort Wingate, New Mexico. The person who 
announces this find is named Montzheimer, and the report appears in the 
Flagstaff Democrat. The walls are said to be four feet thick and finely built 
of stone, with indications of a dome roof of the same material. The tower 
is about twenty-five feet in diameter. In reference to this subject, Mr. ¥, 
S. Dellenbaugh, of Ellensville, N. Y., writes to the New York Times that 
the Navajo Indians call the people who left such buildings the Nahzuzi. 
Similar towers, in all stages of ruin, are met with in that region, and many 
have been measured and photographed for the Bureau of Ethnology. But 
the point in which the lately-reported tower seemed to differ from round 
towers found in Yucatan and the cafion lands was in its domed roof, which 
the man who reported this particular tower said he saw. Lieut. Col. A. W. 
Evans writes from Elkton, Md., to say that the country is covered with 
ruins, and to suggest that it was built in the sixteenth century by fugitives 
from the Pueblo of Zuni when it was captured by the Spaniards. “ I was,” 
he informs us, “ stationed at Fort Wingate twenty years ago; and, on Jan. 
26, 1870, riding out with a party to look at some coal beds we came upon a 
round tower of stone, in two or more stories, standing within a rather small 
valley, at the foot of a hill which rose, somewhat steeply, just behind it. 
The tower was partly in ruins, having the appearance as though an irregu- 
lar slice had been cut from the top obliquely downward. I regret that I 
could not then make some measurements of this remarkable structure, but 
remember that I was struck by the fact of its cireular shape, of its height, 
and its position so close to and at the foot of a hill, Pueblo ruins being us- 
ually rectangular and on the tops of elevations.” 





Charles Barnard’s article in the July Century discusses the future of 
steamboating thus: 

“It is not easy to predict what is to be the future of this great boating 
interest. We have over twenty thousand miles of steam navigation, we 
have original and enterprising boat-builders, and an enormous traveling 
public. We have had in the past a phenomenal fleet of steamboats, particu- 
larly on our Western rivers, and yet the business has been greatly de- 
pressed, and there are fewer boats afloat to-day than twenty years ago. 
Moreover,—and this is the most serious matter of all—our canals are bein 
abandoned year by year. While Europe spends millions on canals an 








waterways, while France is trying to make every little stream navigable, 
and England is trying to turn her interior cities into sea-ports, we permit 
our canals to fill up or foolishly give them away to impecunious railroads 
for road-beds. Is it wise? Are we safe in trusting all our freight business 
to railroad corporations? To-day we can, if the need come, send gun-boats 
inland from the Delaware to New York Bay. If we permit the railroads to 
destroy the business of the canal between our ship-yards and our navy- 
yards, we may be sure that in every European War office the fact of our 
folly is carefuly noted for future reference. Once Great Britain fought a 
great battle to destray the water route that connects the port of New York 
with the back door of New England. Saratoga was fought to destroy a vital 
water route. Fortunately, the English generals who planned in London 
thus to cut the country in two failed, and yet to-day we are abandoning our 
canals and see our great internal steam navigation system decay without a 
thought of the consequences. 

‘ “On the other hand—for there is a brighter side to every picture—there 
is a disposition among the traveling public to demand larger, finer, and 
safer boats everywhere. We are being taught by English tourists who visit 
us how to see our own country. We may complacently talk of our limited 
trains and all that. Every foreigner who visits us asks first of all for our 
pri routes, becau seour lake, river, and Sound boats are known of all 

e world. 





The Atlanta Constitution continues to throw the whole blame for the ac- 
quittal of Editor Dawson’s murderer directly upon the seven negro jurors 
and indirectly upon the North. “The northern people are responsible for 
the McDow verdict,” it says, “‘ responsible for the attitude of the negroes, 
and responsible for all the evils that grow out of an ignorant, a prejudiced, 
and a grossly corrupt suffrage.” 

What perverse nonsense this is in the face of the facts, perfectly well 
known to the Constitution, that the negro jurors were no more unanimous 
for acquittal than the white ones; that the most aristocratic white military 
organization of Charleston did not wait for the termination of the trial to 
elect Dr. McDow, the murderer, its surgeon; and that a white official of 
Charleston has spoken of the verdict as approved by the public sentiment 
of the city! 

It is painful to see a good newspaper going wrong, but it is still more 
painful (if possible) to see it going silly— Hartford Courant. 


At a single kiln in the secluded town of San Felipe, of the Incomplete 
Towers (Torresmochas), in the Mexican State of Guanaxuato, is produced 
lustred pottery rivalling in brilliaucy the gorgeous Gubbio lustres of the 
sixteenth century. During his Mexican tour of two years ago Charles Dud- 
ley Warner found specimens of this ware, the making of which had been 
supposed to be a lost art. Miss Y. H. Addis, taking up the clew thus fur- 
nished, discovered the place of manufacture. In Harper’s Magazine for 
August she will tell the story of her exploit, and W. C. Prime, in an intro- 
=— to her article, will explain the value of the secret of the Gubbio 

ustres, 





Dr. Frances S. Jerome, president of the Yellow Cross Association, tells 
the Philadelphia Record that many of the Johnstown people are “ worse off to- 
day than they were the day after the flood.” Nine out of ten have no homes 
of their own, she says ; five or six families cook on one stove; cleanly liv- 
ing is impossible; men are being driven to drink and women to the streets ; 
the children are simply running wild; the heartsickness of hope deferred is 
producing general demoralization and recklessness. 


“Mrs. Gideon and Mrs. Dorsey,” says the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times- 
Union, “ who live about three miles southwest of Bartow, while picking ber- 
ries last week in the woods, found an Indian jug buried a few inches beneath 
the surface. It holdsabout six or eight quarts and is well preserved. The 
old settlers say that the Indians made these jugs by spreading clay ona coil 
of rope. The sides of this one are ridged as though this were a fact.” 





The Concord School of Philosophy is no more. This fact has not been 
formally announced, nor has there been a definite disbanding, but the lead- 
ers agree in stating, to all inquirers, that it is improbable that its sessions 
will ever be resumed. The reasons are various, chief among which may be 
mentioned the death of several eminent men, who were conspicuous in its 
foundation, and the difficulty which has been experienced in bringing to- 
gether in Concord each summer persons who can fill the vacant places.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


Ex-Senator Warner Miller returned to this city the present week from 
Western New York. He declined an oration on July 4 at Medina, and then 
visited H. H. Warner, one of the Republican delegates to the National Re- 
publican Convention of 1888, at Rochester. Mr. Miller is hard at work at- 
tending to his business interests, but nevertheless has time to observe Gov- 
ernor Hill’s intrigues to elect a Democratic Legislature, and intends to do 
his part with other Republican leaders toward preventing their success. 
“I shall make speeches as usual for the Republican party this fall,” said 
Mr. Miller, a few days ago, the “ as usual”? meaning that he would continue 
rr aaa of making a stumping tour;through the State.—N. Y. Tribune, 








ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accom- 
panying Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained 
and racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many ex- 
isting cases of pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how 
many others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the 
reliminary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to 
ake care of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Troat or Lung 
trouble, resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long 
established reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such danger- 
ous trifling. 
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